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Casualty Companies Aiding Defense 


J. M. HAINES 


] * THE Executive Committee of a copy of this resolution in the hands 
| the Association of Casualty and of the President of the United States 
rf Surety Executives, at a meeting and the heads of such departments 
i held on July 2, 1940, unanimously and agencies of the Government of 
} fe ‘ the United States as may be interested 


adopted the following resolution:* . ; 
in or affected by the action here taken. 


Resolved, That the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives and 


There then followed a list of the 


its 62 member companies, listed be- Companies members of the Asso- 
low, place their respective services at ciation. 

the disposal of the Government of the That this action was not an 
United States, in such capacities as empty gesture and that the value 
their experience and facilities particu- of the services so tendered was 


larly equip them, for the purpose of 
aiding in the early and efficient com- 
pletion of an adequate national de- 
fense program; and be it further 
Resolved, That this Association place 


fully appreciated by the authori- 
ties in Washington charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out 
the national defense program, is 

: evidenced by the steps which have 
*As reported in THe CasuALTy AND 


Surety JOURNAL, September, 1940 been taken to coordinate in one 
- » Aly * > “TU . ogee . . 
page 1, movement the facilities of all fire 
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and casualty companies doing 
business in the United States. In 
this movement the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
will play an important part. 
Operating under a program 
recently adopted by the Insurance 
Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants, the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the American Mutual 
Alliance, the Associated Factory 
Mutual Insurance Companies, the 
Factory Insurance Associations, 
the National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies and the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives have joined in a move- 
ment for mobilizing their inspec- 
tion and engineering forces for use 
as adjuncts of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Army and 
Navy Intelligence Services in safe- 
guarding privately owned plants 
operating on orders vital for 
American defense against sabo- 
tage and negligence. 
Headquarters will be estab- 
lished in Washington, and the 
Managing Director of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, the 
accident prevention division of 





the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, has been as- 
signed to represent the stock cas- 
ualty and surety companies on the 
working committee. 


CONTINUITY 


In our mighty military and 





J. M. HAINES 

naval defense effort, the most com- 
prehensive ever contemplated by 
the greatest industrial nation in 
the world, it is fully recognized 
that continuity of production is 
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essential if we are to have in the 
quickest possible time all of the 
armaments and supplies necessary 
to defend this country, its ideals 
and its democratic institutions 
from attack from any direction. 
Insurance men know full well how 
that continuity may be threatened 





WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


. recently appointed Chairman of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, who 
said on the occasion of his assuming the great 
responsibilities of his office: ““We call upon 
the people of the United States to recognize to 
the full the gravity of the crises which called 
this organization (the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission) into being, and figura- 
tively to pull off their coats and roll up their 
sleeves and give their concentrated, undivided 
attention to one thing — the swiftest possible 
production of the means of defense. To this 
end we invite the cooperation of every element 
in the American community.” (Acme Photo) 


CASUALTY COMPANIES AIDING DEFENSE re) 








- 


and valuable time lost by fire or 
accident, intentional or otherwise, 
and the importance of seeing to it 
that the defense program is not 
delayed or frustrated from such 
causes. 

Even a minor fire in a com- 
paratively small industrial plant 
engaged in the production of an 
important part essential to the 
manufacture of aeroplanes or mili- 
tary tanks, might easily create a 
bottleneck that would seriously 
interfere with the production of 
those instruments of warfare so 
vital to our national defense. 

No one needs to tell a casualty 
insurance man how continuing 
accidental injuries to workmen can 
interfere with and cripple maxi- 
mum production, or an explosion 
in a power plant or a breakdown 
of machinery halt production en- 
tirely until repairs can be made, 
all at a time when replacements 
will be slowed down and delayed 
by the defense effort. 

Such occurrences might well 
result in the failure of the nation 
to be able to meet the crisis which 
confronts it. They must be pre- 
vented as far as it is possible to 
prevent them and they will be 
prevented to the limit of the abil- 
ity of the loyal and capable fire 
prevention engineers of the fire 
insurance companies and the ex- 
perienced engineering staffs of 
the casualty insurance companies. 
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Their “‘services in such capacities 
as their experience and facilities 
particularly equip them’ have 
been freely, gladly and whole- 
heartedly tendered to those de- 
partments and the 
Government that are responsible 
for the successful carrying out of 
the national defense program. 


agencies of 


SABOTAGE 
Sabotage, too, has raised its 
ugly head in this country and 
there may be reason to fear that 
all fires and accidents that would 
delay or hamper the defense effort 
will not be unintentional or acci- 
dental. Fires, explosions and acci- 
dents of all kinds have a mysteri- 
ous way of occurring in vital 
‘points in the supply line when it 
lies in the interest of someone that 
the program shall not 
The engineers that will be en- 
gaged in this work will be fully 
accredited and vouched for by the 
insurance companies and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Intelligence may 
be relied upon to root out and 
deal with saboteurs wherever they 
may be carrying on their nefarious 


succeed. 


work. 

It lies within the province of 
the insurance company engineers, 
however, to point out vital points 
where a successful bit of sabotage 
might cripple production and rec- 
ommend changes in plant equip- 
4 Operating methods so as 


ment 


to make the work of a saboteur 
less likely of success. A fire preven- 
tion engineer might recommend 
the removal of a water pump be- 
cause it was not readily accessible 
in the event of fire; a casualty 
engineer might suggest a change in 
the location of the pump because 
the employee tending it might be 
unable to escape in fire 
should break out; both would add 
as a further reason for moving the 
pump that it would be too easy 
for a malicious person to find a 
way to put the pump out of action 
and thus turn a minor and easily 
extinguishable blaze into a dis- 
astrous conflagration. 

The magnitude of the task con- 
fronting the insurance companies 
in connection with this program 
may be visualized when thought 
is given to what it is that the gov- 
ernment agencies will require. Of 
course, inspection reports and 
other data now in the possession 
of the companies and their rating 
organizations will be made avail- 
able to those agencies, but this is 
not inspection and report for rat- 
ing purposes or even from: the 
insurance viewpoint. It is essential 
that the Government shall know 
that when a contract is placed for 
the manufacture of materials re- 
quired in connection with the 
defense program that production 
will not be delayed by reason of 
avoidable circumstances. Whether 


case a 
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the plant is properly insured and 
correctly rated is unimportant 
from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment but obviously there is a simi- 
larity of interest which should re- 
sult in industrial plants through- 
out the nation being put in a con- 
dition which will reduce the dan- 
ger of accidents and the possibility 
of fires, all of which is directly in 
line with the established policies 
of the fire and casualty companies. 

Moreover, it will not be suffi- 
cient for the needs of the National 
Defense Commission to have avail- 
able reports on those plants with 
which contracts have already been 
made or even those with which 
the Government deals directly. It 
needs to know before orders are 
placed whether the concerns that 
are bidding are in a safe enough 
condition so that the fulfillment of 
the order on time is reasonably 
certain. 

Furthermore, in many cases it 
will be necessary for large con- 
cerns who undertake those con- 
tracts to sublet the manufacture 
of essential parts to smaller plants 
if the entire industrial resources 
of the country are to be com- 
pletely mobilized in this effort. A 
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breakdown in the continuity of 
production in those smaller units 
might easily result in a delay in 
the fulfillment of the entire con- 
tract. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
the Government should have avail- 
able to it or be able quickly to 
obtain adequate reports for its 
purposes on any industrial plant 
in the United States that may 
have contracts for the manu- 
facture of defense materials or to 
which an order for such materials 
may be awarded, either directly or 
indirectly. It is an immense task, 
but one which the insurance com- 
panies are particularly fitted to 
perform and one in which they 
consider it their happy privilege 
to serve. 

Readers of this JouRNAL, mem- 
bers of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, and insur- 
ance men everywhere will take 
satisfaction in the fact that the 
insurance business in all of its 
ramifications has not only re- 
sponded to this call from Mr. 
Knudsen, but in fact had antici- 
pated it and is prepared to give of 
its best in the service of our coun- 
try and our Government. 


te 


College Education 


Asked how he managed to build such a splendid, effective series of collec- 
tion letters, the boss disclaimed any credit. ““Saved my son’s letters from 
college,” he said. ““Only a few changes were needed.” — Making the Grade. 











@ The Agent Is Worthy of His Hire 





‘*For Services Rendered”’ 





It Is the Agent Himself Who Should Sell the Buyer 
an Appreciation of the High Value of His Services 





LORREN W. GARLICHS 


* Most agents of stock compa- 
nies agree that the only reason 
why business occasionally is lost 
to mutual companies is on ac- 
count of price. In the great major- 
ity of cases, however, the rates 
quoted by mutual casualty com- 
panies are not far from those of 
stock companies. Consequently 
the difference is largely in the 
dividend. The percentage of divi- 
dend paid by most mutual cas- 
ualty companies approximates 
very closely the rate of com- 
mission received by agents on 
stock company premiums. 
Therefore, in my opinion, when 
an agent runs up against mutual 
competition it is necessary for 
him to start his talk with the 
simple statement that the mutual 
company saves the assured only 
an amount about equal to the 
agent’s commission. There is no 
person better able to substantiate 
his right to collect this commis- 
sion “for services rendered” than 
the agent himself and it is his 
duty, and that of no one else, to 
take that task upon himself and 


the 


to explain his position to 
assured convincingly. 

He must proceed in a deliber- 
ate manner to show the assured 
why he needs the services of a 
local agent and to prove to him 
that the amount of the premium 
dollar paid to the agent is earned 
as fully as the amount allotted 
for paying losses. This can best 
be done by using specific exam- 
ples which have come up in the 
and it is 
often permissible and advisable 
even to that a 
checkup may be made if desired. 
It is most important that each 
case be explained carefully or the 
assured may not grasp the differ- 
ence between the results obtained 
from real agency service as com- 
pared with that given by salaried 
employees. 

The most common shortcoming 
of the average mutual is the fact 
that the man who sells the policy 
frequently neglects to have any- 
thing to do with the assured when 
the loss occurs and refers him to 
some distant claim office. 


agent’s own business 


use names so 








Take, for example, the retail 
druggist who had a customer pass 
out while in his store. The drug- 
gist called an ambulance and sent 
the patient to the hospital. Then 
his problem was what to do next. 
Was the customer injured, had 
he eaten something in the store 

















LORREN W. GARLICHS 


which made him ill, or was he 
accustomed to these spells? The 
only way to find out was to have 
a doctor examine the customer at 
the hospital. Would his liability 
company pay for that expense? 
When he reached the mutual 
salesman on the phone he was 
told the salesman had nothing to 
do with claims and in this case, 
it was necessary to wire the claim 
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office in another city. The claim 
office did not know the type of 
coverage the druggist had so he 
was told to do as he thought best 
until the coverage could be se- 
cured from the home office. The 
claim office thought it might be 
a product liability case* and 
could not take any action until an 
investigation was made. 


SERVICES OF THE Stock AGENT 

Now what would have hap- 
pened if an enterprising local 
agent had carried this insurance? 
He could have been reached on 
the phone day or night and be- 
cause he had the policy records 
in his office and because he knew 
how to act in emergencies like 
this, the worries of the assured 
would have been over. The drug- 
gist, in the case just cited, was 
also compelled to make out a 
long detailed accident report and 
to send it in to the company. The 
customer of a good local agent 
probably would not have had to 
do this, for most agents take upon 
themselves this job of assisting 
their assureds in making out re- 
ports. 

A grain commission man on his 
way to Florida last year had an 
accident in Gulfport. The mutual 
company which carried his auto- 


*See also “Don’t Forget Product 
Liability,” by J. M. Parker, page 35. 








mobile liability was not licensed 
in Mississippi and therefore had 
no claim department there. After 
he had spent ten dollars in tele- 
grams and after a delay of four 
days his car was finally released 
and he was ready to go on to 
Florida. But a full week of his 
two weeks’ vacation was gone, 
so he soon had to go home. Upon 
his return he resolved to give his 
automobile liability insurance to 
a stock company agent as he felt 
certain that this was the man who 
could give him results and service 
when needed. 

This kind of service is quite 
different from that which was 
given by a local agent to a 
banker last summer. While driv- 
ing through a section of Los 
Angeles occupied by Negroes, his 
car was struck by a car full of 
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colored men. The witnesses out- 
numbered him and the banker 
was taken to the police station. 
He wired his agent across the 
continent and in less than two 
hours’ time an attorney who rep- 
resented the local agent’s com- 
pany was at the station ready to 
make bond and send the customer 
on his way. 

I repeat, an agent in talking to 
his prospective customer, should 
be specific. He should not hesitate 
to give names, recite coverages 
and to make comparisons. This 
is the best way possible in which 
to justify his commission in the 
eyes of the assured and thus to 
show him that he should not only 
be willing to pay for a local agent’s 
services but that for his own good 
he cannot afford to write his 
insurance through anyone else. 


be 


Where’s Charlie? 
I like to know the leading producers personally, and as I go around the 
country visiting various agencies, I often ask the general agent or manager 
if he would be kind enough to introduce me to the top man in his organi- 


zation. 


Time after time, the manager says, “Sure — glad to introduce you.” 
He takes me by the arm and leads me down the hall, opens the door — 
but the leading producer isn’t there. ““Where’s Charlie?” he asks. 

Well — you and I know where “‘Charlie” is. That’s why he’s the lead- 


ing producer in the agency. 
5S Ss 4 


It may just happen that way — but it’s getting to be uncanny — the 
fact that I never meet a leading producer unless it is after 4:30 or five 


o’clock in the afternoon. — Curtis Lamb, Editor of Leader’s Magazine. 



























Fax and Figures 


: @ Capital at Work. — How closely capitalism is related to the 
: life of a democracy, can be seen in the results of an invest- 
. ment of $375,000 in an industry for the creation of goods 
, and the making of jobs, according to Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. Such an in- 
7 vestment will employ 150 persons, who, in turn, will support 
E 1,000. This provides a pay roll of $180,000 a year. It fills a 
, twenty-room schoolhouse, occupies about 300 homes, sup- 
r ports thirty-three stores and gives opportunity to twenty- 
four professional men. The products of 6,600 acres of land 
0 can be bought. It establishes a tax foundation of $2,500,000. 
d Just a glimpse of the practical working of such an investment 
e shows how vitally related to democracy is the role of in- 
.5 dustry. 
iS 
h 
f @ What Motorists Think. — Pet peeve of motorists is road- 
- hogging, with cutting-in as runner-up. Figures were gleaned 
y from a “‘vote”’ of more than 9,000 persons. Next annoyances, 
. in order, were careless pedestrians and failure to signal. 
id Speed limits lower at night than for daytime driving were 
is favored, 5,326 to 2,856. Only 150 thought enough attention 
e. is now being given to protecting the pedestrian while 4,023 


thought otherwise. Parking lot rates and services, said 6,223 
of the 9,000, should be regulated by municipal govern- 
ments. The majority felt that the most objectionable feature 
in handling traffic is the payment of officials out of fines. 


a Pi ospects Gained (?) and Lost. —In 1939, Dun and 
| Bradstreet made 1,378,000 changes in their listings. 373,000 
concerns went “‘off the books,” while the names of 402,000 

new concerns were added. 


@ Going Down! — Frequency of hotel accidents in New 
York City during the first eight months of 1940, showed a 
reduction of 19%. 








@ Vast Opportunities Ahead 





The Romance of the Contract Bond 





Specialist Here Must Be Curious Amalgam of Lawyer 
and Engineer, Banker and Business Man, Marco 


Polo and Hindu Crystal Gazer, But — 





JAMES M. BARKDULL 


* THE surety bonds are a madcap 
family. They are the Hepburns of 
Insurance Street. You never know 
what they are going to do next, 
what strange creatures they may 
drag in from the street for cock- 
tails or dinner. They neither fit 
any particular pattern nor con- 
form to any accepted standard. 
They are a mighty interesting 
family, nevertheless. 

Of all the prolific surety bond 
family I fancy Kate, the Contract 
Bond, best. I like her, she likes me. 
We understand one another. True, 
she has her importunate and vio- 
lent moments. Her gust for his- 
trionics begets comedy and tragedy 
with equal facility. She may come 
home riding a jackass into the 
parlor, but do not be too surprised 
if this situation is reversed. This is 
not to say that she does not have 
her lucid moments, for she does, 
and her generous impulses, also. 
When I am down on my luck, she 
comforts me with words of hope. 
But let me become careless and 
self-complacent, and she is apt to 





trip me. There is never a dull 
moment around Kate. 

**My friend,” said Faust to 
Wagner, ‘‘the ages past are to us 
a book with seven veils.” And it 
is true. The only reality left to us 
out of the past is in the triumphal 
arches, amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
statues and temples which our an- 
cestors built for eternity. Here is 
mute but inescapable evidence of 
the wisdom and genius of the 
centuries. 


WONDERS OF OLD 


Who can ever forget the sur- 
passing beauty of the white marble 
columns of the Tower of Pisa; the 
exquisite Ponte Vecchio in Flor- 
ence, described by Dante as “‘the 
bridge par excellence’; the mas- 
sive pillars and lofty minarets of 
the finest cathedral in Christen- 
dom, in Seville; the elegant facade 
of the Louvre, in Paris; the famous 
Citadel of Cairo, which took 30 
years to build; the ancient mosques 
of Istanbul; the classic beauty of 
the Parthenon and the Acropolis, 














in Athens; the great dome of the 
Pantheon in Rome; the fine en- 
gineering precision of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids, which took 100,000 
men over twenty years to build? 














JAMES M. BARKDULL 


Anyone who has ever visited 
England list among his 
imorabilia the immortal beauty 
and grace of the arches and domes 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and 
recall the Emerson: 
“Raphael paints wisdom, Phideas 
carves it, Shakespeare wriles it, 
Wren buzlds it.” 


must 


words of 


Topay’s MARVELS 
But modern engineering genius 
excites my admiration and wonder 
scarcely less than these ancient 
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works. The famous Simplon tun- 
nel; the Golden Gate bridge; the 
elaborate New York and London 
subway systems; the Grand Coulee 
dam, to mention just a few; to 
observe these and other lesser 
public works is to see history in 
the making. To have an actual 
part in their construction in the 
capacity of silent partner, which is 
the role of the contract bondsman, 
is to experience romance. In no 
other profession is the imagination 
called into greater play, or man’s 
enthusiasms productive of greater 
rewards, both spiritual and ma- 
terial. 

Since the passage by Congress 
of the Heard Act in 1894, requiring 
all persons entering into contracts 
with the United States for the 
construction of public buildings or 
public works to execute a surety 
bond conditioned upon the prompt 
payment and material 
bills, the progress of the corporate 
contract bond has been amazing. 
Today, there is scarcely a political 
subdivision of the 48 states that 
does not either require corporate 
surety for the fulfillment of public 
contracts, or place such technical 
restrictions upon private surety as 
to discourage its use. The year 
1927, a peak year in public con- 
struction work, likewise brought a 
record volume of 33 million dol- 
lars in contract bond premiums to 
the surety business. 


of labor 
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The past generation has proved 
the superior value of the corporate 
over the private contract bond; it 
is the duty of this generation to 
justify, by its service, the preserva- 
tion of the now time-honored 
public economic safeguard. 

The contractor who today rides 
the crests of Biscayne Bay by vir- 
tue of a profitable contract may 
awake tomorrow to discover that 
his liabilities have become envious 
of, and stolen from, his assets; that 
his dividends have quarreled over 
the extravagance of his mortgages; 
that his cash in bank is gambling 
recklessly at the faro table; that 
his equipment has drowned in the 
spring floods; that his accounts 
receivable have died a quick 
victim of phthisis and attained 
only posthumus recognition; and 
lo! he suddenly finds himself back 
again where he started, sans 
everything save a gigantic thirst. 


YESTERDAY'S CONTRACTOR 

Some say that the old-time con- 
tractor of thirty years ago was a 
combination of Sultan and Zulu, 
Genghis Khan and Don Quixote, 
Ferdinand the Bull and March 
Hare. He drank his whiskey straight 
with a beer chaser, he cheerfully 
cut the throat of his competitor, 
scooped out his brains, and made 
a drinking cup of his skull. He 
was superstitious to the nth de- 
gree, and generous to a fault. He 


had little knowledge of practical 
mathematics, but an astonishing 
imagination. 


Topay’s CONTRACTOR 

The contractor of this genera- 
tion like as not graduated cum 
laude from M.1.T.; teaches a Sun- 
day-school class; visits his draper 
regularly; quotes Shakespeare and 
Pascal; neither smokes nor drinks, 
and sleeps under his own fig-tree. 
He keeps accurate cost records, 
and elaborate charts which record 
each nail and bolt, timber and 
cubic yard of cement, and knows 
at each day’s close just where he 
stands in regard to profit and loss 

The advent of the hard-surface 
road in the early part of the cen- 
tury brought into being a new 
type of contractor. For the most 
part he came from the ranks of 
the straw-bosses of county road 
crews, who, in the absence of the 
modern road machinery of today, 
worked with mules and hand 
labor. Many patented surfacing 
materials sprang on the market, 
and “‘promotion” was the order of 
the day, with the local politician 
the object of affection. 

He collected Caesar’s due, oc- 
casionally, and naturally, allowing 
some of it to stick to his fingers 
Thus, the road contractor found 
it the better part of valor to like- 
wise cultivate Caesar’s acquaint- 
ance. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


The somewhat muscular moral- 
ity of local politics in this field now 
resting for the most part on a 
marble slab, this is the opportunity 
of the insurance agent to harvest 
the reward for long suffering and 
patience, and claim his rightful 
inheritance. 


PLACE FOR SERVICE 


There is no branch of the surety 
business which presents the same 
opportunity for exceptional per- 
sonal service, or which brings the 
agent closer to his client, than 
that of the contract bond. Here 
the individuality and resourceful- 
ness of the agent are the true 
gauges of success. 

The specialist in the field must 
be the curious amalgam of lawyer 
and engineer, banker and _ busi- 
nessman, Marco Polo and Hindu 
crystal gazer. The ambit of his 
world is the nation’s farthest ex- 
panse, for the contractor has no 
home save where he hangs his hat. 
His brain must house a com- 
pendium of knowledge valuable 





genus contractor is a book of 
contradictions. So rapidly do 
profits rise and fall that the 
tadpole of yesterday may be the 
frog of today, and tomorrow 
may a tadpole again become. 


; 
5 ipa metamorphosis of the 
) 
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THE CONTRACT BOND I2 
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both to his client and his company. 
This is no field for the inept, the 
diffident, or the careless. 

To the novice, the underwriting 
of contract bonds seems a maze of 
intricate and technical problems 
He instinctively refrains from 
soliciting that class of business 
which he least understands. A 
contract bond in the hands of the 
uninitiated is like a loaded re- 
volver in the hands of a child. 
Once its technique is mastered, 
however, the game becomes fas- 
cinating. The fact is, in soliciting a 
prospective client and selling the 
business to the company, the 
producer swims between Scylla 
and Charybdis; on one hand he 
reads the injunction “‘get the busi- 
ness,’ and on the other, the ad- 
monition “‘get the facts.” 


§ 
First STEP 
The first essential to the suc- 
cessful production of contract 
bonds is to learn “‘the ropes’’ of the 
contracting business. Nearly every 
community of any size has its local 
contractors’ organization, associ- 
ate membership in which is avail- 
able to any qualified surety man. 
Such a membership gives one 
daily contact with the better ele- 
ment of contractors, engineers, 
architects and material men. Usu- 
ally, these organizations maintain 
credit departments, where one 
may obtain valuable credit data 
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which enables him to determine 
just how the applicant for bond is 
paying his bills and his true finan- 
cial condition. Close fraternity 
with architects will often furnish 
the surety man with advance 
knowledge of important work to 
be let. 

Cultivating the acquaintance, 
and eventually the confidence, of 
those in the contracting industry, 
the surety man will learn the true 
picture of any contract letting; the 
physical or financial advantage of 
one contractor over another for a 
certain type of work; the avail- 
ability of materials; the political 
setup, if any, the practical facts of 
situations. 





Or REAL HELP 


In time, the surety man’s brain 
becomes a veritable storehouse of 
information valuable to his craft. 
As he secures the confidence of his 
client, his opportunities for service 
increase. He will be able to assist 
in preparing bids, and to check 
the contractor’s final figures for 
possible errors. Does his client wish 
to know where material 
prices are to be had? He can sup- 
ply the information immediately. 
Is a sub-bid on excavation or on 
steel superstructure desired? He 
has them at his finger tips. Does 
his client wish to see the prices 
bid on similar lettings in the past? 
He has the tabulated bids of all 


lowest 
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HE “Futurama’’ at the New | 
( York World’s Fair gave us 
a thrilling glimpse into the fu- 
ture. The next few years will 
see transcontinental express 
highways threading through 
our country north to south and 
east to west, tunnelling through 
mountains and under 
This is the contract bond pro- 
ducer’s dream of Heaven on 
Earth, a Heaven which can be- 
/ 


rivers. 


come a reality for those who 
make the most of their oppor- 
tunity. 





contract lettings over at least the 
past three years filed for quick 
reference. 

Ability to render these excep- 
tional services places the bond 
man on the contractor’s list of 
dependables. One who can per- 
form these services seldom has oc- 
casion to worry about rate com- 
petition. His “knowledge of the 
ropes,” his ability to speak the 
contractor’s language, the confi- 
dence engendered by his reputa- 
tion for keeping a close tongue 
when important information is 
revealed to him, all are factors 
which spell success. 

CoLLATERAL BUusINEssS 

Other business follows naturally 


in the wake of the contract bond. 
Generally speaking, the public 
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liability, contingent, automobile, 
payroll robbery, equipment floater, 
builders risk, fidelity and forgery 
insurance fall to him who controls 
the contract bond. His intimate 
knowledge of the financial affairs 
of the contractor gives him all the 
tools he needs. If he misses ob- 
taining all the collateral business 
of his client, it is his own fault. 


Wipe OPEN FIELD 


One important field wide open 
to the development of large-scale 
new business is that of the private 
contract bond. Here the surface 
has scarcely been scratched. I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that not 
exceeding one percent of all pri- 
vate work is bonded. 

Why should this be? The same 
hazards exist for the private, as 
for the public, owner; in at least 
some respects to a greater degree. 
Contractors are known to fre- 
quently walk off private jobs, 
leaving unpaid labor and material 
bills, which the owner must pay 
or have his building liened. The 
private owner does not have the 
same machinery as a govern- 
mental agency for closely checking 
the payment of material-and sub- 
contractors bills. Where affidavits 
are required by the architects, 
these frequently are found to have 
been falsified. 

Here is a field which should 
engage the brains of both com- 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CONTRACT BOND 
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pany and agent. At present, the 
public is woefully ignorant of the 
use of, and the protection offered 
by, the contract bond. Few own- 
ers are aware that this security is 
available. A campaign of educa- 
tion, directed at the private owner 
and his architect, would arouse 
the first to the need of protecting 
his investment, and stimulate the 
second to the recommendation of 
a contract bond to his client, for 
fear of censure in the event trouble 
arises. Suits filed for unsatisfied 
labor and material claims should 
be widely publicized. In short, the 
public should be better informed 
of the practical value of our 
merchandise. 


Tuincs TO CoME 


The ‘Futurama’ at the New 
York World’s Fair gave us a thrill- 
ing glimpse into the future. The 
next few years will see transcon- 
tinental express highways thread- 
ing through our country north to 
south and east to west, tunnelling 
through mountains and under 
rivers. This is the contract bond 
producer’s dream of Heaven on 
Earth, a Heaven which can be- 
come a reality for those who make 
the most of their opportunity. 

Yes, for genuine romance you 
should make the acquaintance of 
Kate, the Contract Bond. And re- 
member, she is yours for the tam- 
ing. 
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“Here are the keys in case a fire engine 
wants to get in here.’”’ — Courtesy Fred Reproduced through the courtesy of 
Neher and Consolidated News Features Sales Management Magagine 











The Better Salesman 
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“T don’t know what happened. I went “Quick! What do I do to get some fire 
in to sell him some insurance!” insurance in a hurry?” 








@ There’s Always Something New 
In Casualty-Surety 





Casualty Shows Progress and Opportunity 





Recent Developments Offer Fine Chance for 


Agent to Increase His Income 





CHARLES F. 


* Ir 1s only necessary to look 
back a very few years and recapit- 
ulate the many new forms of in- 
surance developed by the casualty 
companies to truly appreciate that 
the day of opportunity has not 
passed for the alert agent. On the 
whole a splendid job has been done 
to keep up to the changing con- 
ditions and afford coverages for 
new hazards and new conditions. 

In casualty today, a market is 
available for the needs of an 
agent’s clients, no matter how far 
out of the ordinary they may be, 
for virtually any risk that is 
within the bounds of sound under- 
writing. Something new under the 
sun is developing continually. 

In addition to the development 
of many new forms of covers 
which materially have expanded 
the market, the casualty business 
has attracted men of ability and 
vision in recent years so that today 
the companies have trained and 
competent personnel in home 
offices and in the field. 
Development in the future may 





HOLDEN 


be even more rapid than during 
the past twenty years. 

Intelligent and aggressive as- 
sistance is available on competitive 
problems, although the thought- 
ful agent has long realized that the 
companies cannot do it all. It is 
fundamental that the agent must 
prove to his client that his labor 
is worthy of his hire. 

Those agents who have con- 
centrated solely on the develop- 
ments of automobile and com- 
pensation business, writing only an 
occasional policy from a multitude 
of available forms they should sell 
constantly, are riding for a fall 
The successful agent of today and 
tomorrow must keep pace with 
developments. He cannot sit idly 
by expecting the companies to 
place the business on his books. 
He must be a student of the busi- 
ness and like the doctor or lawyer 
constantly keep abreast of new 
conditions. Otherwise, his business 
will get ahead of him and he can- 
not stand up in competition and 
prove that he zs worthy of his hire. 








@ How Does Your Own Record Compare? 


$17,000 Premiums in a Hamlet of 56 





Making the Most of Opportunities to Be Found 
in Your Own Back Yard 





Cc. R. HEWITT 


* DorsET is a hamlet with a popu- 
lation of 56, two hundred miles 
north and west of Minneapolis. 
This region abounds in lakes and 
is known widely as a fisherman’s 
paradise. Itasca State Park, source 
of the Mississippi river, is only 26 
miles from Dorset. Although the 
territory cannot be classified as 
agricultural, many good dairy 
farms have been cut out of the jack 
pines. Near Dorset there are nu- 
merous summer resorts, camps and 
cottages. I came to Dorset in 1920 
and started the present agency. 


In 1940, I produced $17,000 
in insurance premiums. | make it 
a point to read everything in 
regard to insurance and to keep 
fully informed on changes in 
coverages and their application to 
the specific needs of clients. 

Although I make use of all the 
company literature that relates to 
coverages, I naturally find that 
direct solicitation is the most im- 
portant item in the procurement 
of business. When fieldmen of the 
various carriers call on me I go 
out after business with them. 





Photograph shows the main street of the little hamlet of Dorset, Minnesota; population 56 








$17,000 PREMIUMS IN A HAMLET OF 56 


Only stock companies are repre- 
sented, so that no excuses will be 
necessary in case a claim is not 
settled satisfactorily. In twenty 
years, no claim that was just has 
been refused payment. 

My son Gordon will join me 
next year in the insurance business, 














Cc. R. 


HEWITT 


as the volume is getting too large 
to handle myself. Gordon will 
have his insurance training in the 
insurance schools at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


BuRGLARY 


Besides fire insurance, I special- 
ize in automobile casualty and 
resident burglary insurance. 

Burglary insurance is written 
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mainly on summer homes and 
summer resorts. This business can 
be written if contacts are made. A 
list is made of all summer residents 
who have fire insurance and a 
special trip is made to see each 
one. The rate is reasonable and 
upon proper presentation nearly 
always a sale is made. 

I find that it is advisable to care- 
fully check over the risk to be in- 
sured, to be sure the amounts of 
coverage are sufficient. Most in- 
sureds underestimate the values 
of their personal effects in their 
homes or cottages, and a small 
policy is generally not enough. I 
find the household inventory books 
are of help in this connection. 
Another important item on sum- 
mer homes is the matter of 
vacancy. The policy form pro- 
vides for six months’ permissible 
unoccupancy without charge, and 
most of these who occupy summer 
homes in my vicinity leave them 
vacant for 8 or more months. 

I recommend that each insured 
person carry full burglary, theft 
and larceny coverage on his home, 
not just burglary only. The dif- 
ference in cost is small and there 
is no need of anyone taking a 
chance of no protection in the 
event of loss. I also point out 
to customers and prospects that 
they save by carrying the in- 
surance on a three-year basis, and 
I find that many like the idea of a 








further saving. Many pay the 
three-year premium in advance. 
A careful checking of all points 
results in satisfied clients who like 
to be fully covered when there is a 
loss. Among our summer homes 
we have had losses, but in general 
the experience has been good. A 
promptly paid loss is the best ad- 
vertisement I can have. 


AUTOMOBILE 


Automobile casualty insurance 
is sold mostly the same way as 
burglary. Ten years ago a very 
small volume written, but 
with the passage of the driver’s 
license law and the taking away of 
a driver’s license when a one 
hundred dollar claim is reduced to 
a judgment, the volume increased 
tremendously. I carry a copy of 
laws referring to auto drivers with 
me and show why a person should 
carry insurance, even if he is 
judgment-proof. It is surprising 
the number of people there are 
who do not carry or even know 


was 


te 
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the meaning of public liability 
and property damage insurance. 
More policies can be written by 
active solicitation. 

I feel that an agent can render a 
valuable service to all concerned 
by selling automobile insurance to 
those who have not carried it be- 
fore. I find that I can keep busy 
just selling those who are un- 
insured. I explain the coverages 
carefully and find that the average 
person can be sold if he properly 
understands his chances of loss and 
what protection he can get at a 
reasonable price. 

I represent three stock 
panies that operate extensively in 
every state in the country and 
have facilities to service a customer 
of mine completely. Consequently, 
when I approach a prospect I 
have something to offer. I suppose 
it is a matter of confidence all the 
way around with the insured hav- 
ing faith in me and in the com- 
pany I represent. It helps sell 
insurance. 


com- 


The First Hurdle 


We realize the difficulty of doing business in a large city, because we first 
were made to realize the difficulty of doing business in a small town. But 


after more years than we care to contemplate, we’re of the opinion that 


doing business any place is mostly a matter of being sincerely convinced 


you have something somebody else needs. — Dictaphone Corporation. 
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@ Adhere to Simple Practices 


Several Checking Points for Agents 





Author Suggests Definite Qualifications 
for the Superior Producer 





LEONARD R. STEIDEL 


* THE insurance agent does sell 
insurance, but before he can do so 
successfully he’ first must convince 
the insurance buyer that he has a 
complete and sound knowledge 
of the insurance he wishes to sell. 
There is nothing so irksome to an 
insurance buyer as to have an 
agent try to sell him something 
about which the agent knows even 
less than the buyer. 

He necessarily must have a 
rather comprehensive insight into 
the business of his potential cus- 
tomer to enable him to suggest 
exactly the right type of coverage 
to fit the buyer’s requirements. 
The buyer has a right to expect an 
agent to provide him with the 
type and scope of coverage which 
will fit his own peculiar needs and 
it is impossible for the agent to do 
so properly and completely with- 
out an intelligent insight into and 
careful consideration of the details 
of the risk. This phase of insurance 
salesmanship is one which too 
often is neglected by insurance 
agents. 

The insurance buyer has a right 
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to expect his agent to provide him 
with coverage in insurance com- 
panies which the agent believes 
implicitly, as the result of thorough 
and constant investigation and 
study, provide for the buyer the 
safest and most satisfactory cov- 
erage obtainable. 

The insurance buyer expects 
his agent to fulfill his require- 
ments with complete honesty of 
purpose; to provide him with the 
insurance he needs without regard 
for the commission involved, and 
not to sell him policies which he 
does not need for the sole purpose 
of earning the additional com- 
mission. 

The insurance buyer expects his 
agent to serve him with dispatch 
and efficiency, both in providing 
insurance in the proper form in 
the beginning and in assisting the 
policyholder in every way possible 
in the event of a loss. The average 
buyer of insurance hasn’t the time 
nor the technical experience to 
enable him to understand the 
minute and intricate details of an 
insurance policy, and must depend 
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on the agent to see that the forms 
are exact in their coverage. 

The most learned and studious 
of attorneys differ incessantly and 
materially in their interpretation 
of the statutes, so it follows inevi- 
tably that in a business as highly 
technical as insurance honest dif- 
ferences occasionally occur be- 
tween the insurer and the assured 
in the interpretation of insurance 
coverage in cases of loss. In such 
instances, the insurance buyer ex- 
pects his agent to protect his 
interests firmly and _ forcefully, 
without imposing any injustice on 
the company. 


A YEAR, Not a Day 

Some consider a sale of insur- 
ance completed when they have 
delivered a policy and collected 
the premium for it, but the ag- 
gressive and progressive agent re- 
gards this merely as the forerunner 
of a year’s personal service to the 
buyer. Insurance styles change 
just as do buyers’ requirements 
and the insurance buyer has a 
right to expect his agent not only 
to keep him informed constantly 
of improved insurance coverage 
as it becomes available from time 
to time but to maintain just as 
constant an interest in the risk en- 
trusted to his care, so that he may 
advise his client intelligently and 
quickly of any change in condi- 
tions which may affect him. Per- 


sonal service is of utmost impor- 
tance to an insurance buyer and 
influences him greatly in the 
placement of his business. 

The insurance buyer has a right 
to expect his agent to maintain 
amicable and satisfactory relations 
with the insurance companies he 





LEONARD R. STEIDEL 


represents. The agent who fre- 
quently has to substitute policies 
for no other reason than his inabil- 
ity to retain the continuous good 
will of his companies soon will 
find himself on the outside of a 
good many business offices to 
which he formerly had entree. No 
buyer long will condone continual 
shifting of policies because he 
knows that sooner or later the 











same discordance will affect his 
relations with the agent. 

What does an insurance buyer 
expect from his insurance agent? 
To summarize, he expects knowl- 
edge, intelligence, character, in- 
tegrity, efficiency, loyalty, dili- 
gence, compatibility, service and 
attention. It may sound as though 
all of these qualities add up to a 
superhuman total, but actually 
they can be epitomized into a brief 


be 





in Feud 


SEVERAL CHECKING POINTS FOR AGENTS 
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principle which is applicable to 
the relationship of seller and buyer 
in every line of business the world 
over — a sort of “Golden Rule” 
for business: The insurance buyer 
expects the agent to handle the 
business entrusted to him exactly as 
he would handle it for himself. 

The agent who adheres to this 
simple practice will succeed and 
prosper; the one who does not will 
fall by the wayside. 


Court records show that he was acquitted of using an automobile 


id without its permission. 


save the premium? 











— Polk County (Tenn.) Records 


In our most cynical mood we wonder why the fire hydrants aren’t 
removed to solve the parking problem. 


— Springfield Union 


Fewer accidents are forecast if motorists would look upon a hill as a 
vertical curve. If this idea catches on we may expect to hear such 
comments as: ““My, my, what hills!” Mahomet goes to the curves. 


— Toronto Daily Star 


How a solvent man will drive without insurance, it is difficult to 
comprehend. Why should he risk everything he has in a lawsuit, to 


— Richmond News-Leader 


In urging the passage of a law restricting the use of red and green 
neon lights at less than thirty-five feet above street level, the City 
Club has called attention to what has become a hazard to traffic. 
Indiscriminate and virtually unrestricted use of neon and other 
electric signs at traffic signal levels presents such a great hazard to 
driving that it comes near to being a public menace. 


— New York Herald Tribune 











@ —and the Conservation 
Bureau Helped! 





An Insurance Man Sees It Through 





How He Tackled the Traffic Problem and Made His 
Community a Safer Place in Which to Live 





HAROLD F. 


* Tue local traffic problem had 
grown so bad that at one time the 
village fathers had seriously con- 
sidered passing a municipal ordi- 
nance forbidding wives to kiss 
their husbands farewell as they 
dropped them off at the station 
plaza on weekday mornings to 
catch the commuters’ trains in to 
New York! 

This in the village of Bronx- 
ville, New York, thriving West- 


The services of the National Con- 
servation Bureau in conducting traffic 
surveys and other field studies should 
not be confused with the series of traffic 
“engineering examples”’ known as “‘Get- 
ting Results through Traffic Engineer- 
ing,’ which are distributed in printed 
form each month to 1,000 traffic engi- 
neers and other authorities throughout 
the country, and which were described 
in THe CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL, 
December, 1940, page 15. The surveys 
and field studies are a direct and inde- 
pendent contribution of Conservation 
Bureau traffic authorities to street and 
highway safety which far transcends in 
importance the limited number of such 
projects which can be undertaken. For, 
as is the case with the “Getting Results” 
examples, the results of these studies are 
available to all municipalities. — Ep. 
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HAMMOND 


chester suburb. The example just 
cited gives some idea of the extent ° 
of the traffic problem, while the 
steps taken to remedy the situa- 
tion show how improvements can 
be made — especially when an 
insurance man gets solidly be- 
hind the project and gives it im- 
petus. 

Insurance men generally will 
be particularly interested in Bronx- 
ville’s traffic problem, how that 
problem was brought to the atten- 
tion of the National Conservation 
Bureau, and in the recommenda- 
tions and improvements which 
resulted. For the whole story is a 
vivid demonstration of what can be 
accomplished largely through the 
safety-consciousness and initiative 
of an influential and public-spir- 
ited insurance man. 

H. Lloyd Jones is both a village 
trustee and the Police Commis- 
sioner of Bronxville. Mr. Jones 
is also Deputy U. S. Manager of 
the London Guarantee and Ac- 
cident Company, Ltd., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Indemnity 














Company, and Deputy-General 
Attorney for the Phoenix-London 
Group. Take these two facts to- 
gether, and you could wager a 
substantial bet that the old traffic 
conditions would not much longer 
endure. 

Mr. Jones, unlike his predeces- 





H. LLOYD JONES 


. « « Commissioner and insurance man 


sors, was aware of the traffic 
engineering facilities of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, Ac- 
cident Prevention Division of The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, and he immediately 
enlisted Conservation Bureau as- 
sistance. As a consequence, two 
surveys by the Conservation Bureau 
were made, lasting approximately 


AN INSURANCE MAN SEES IT THROUGH 
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two weeks each. The first study 
was concentrated on traffic condi- 
tions in the district about the rail- 
road station and plaza; the second 
was designed to find workable 
means of reducing the parking 
problems. 

These studies resulted in Con- 
servation Bureau recommendation 
of a comprehensive program of 
traffic control embracing the en- 
tire downtown district. At the 
present time the following im- 
provements have already been 
put into effect (See chart 2): 


(1) Underpass — Railroad and ve- 
hicular bridge over Pondfield Road 
underpass was widened to accom- 
modate two-lane traffic in each direc- 
tion. 

(2) Re-routing — Traffic was re- 
routed to permit two-way movement 
on Kraft Avenue and on the Sagamore 
Road by-pass. 

(3) Curbing — A dividing curb was 
installed in the Sagamore Road by- 
pass to keep separate the traffic flows. 

(4) Islands — Safety islands for pe- 
destrians were installed at particularly 
dangerous crossings. 

(5) Corners — The sharp corner at 
Kraft Avenue and Pondfield Road was 
rounded and widened. 

(6) Meters — After careful delibera- 
tion, Commissioner Jones, who looks 
beyond the immediate future, de- 
termined to follow a Conservation 
Bureau recommendation that parking 
meters be installed in certain locations 
where parking had become almost im- 
possible to many, because of inade- 














Getting Results 
Through Traffic Engineering 


CHaRT® | "VILLAGE of 
SHOWING TRAFFIC CONGESTION AREAS 


BEFORE IMPROVEMENTS WERE MADE 





CHART @ | VILLAGE of BRONXVILLE — 


SHOWING HOW CONGESTION Was RELIEVED 
AFTER IMPROVEMENTS WERE COMPLETE 





As Miw TRAPS Cece 
B ~ 82/00F WIDENED INTO 2way ARTERY 
€ ~ CENTRE LINE CURBING EXTENDED 

D = NEW CENTRE LINE CURBING 

E = NEW TURN OFF 

F ~ NEW ACCESS DRIVES 

G ~ NEW VILLAGE PARKING AREA 














Getting Resulis through Traffic Engineering examples are furnished by the Traffic Division of 
the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York City. 



















The station plaza east of the tracks. 


tdential district and the station and business 


AN INSURANCE MAN SEES 


The bridge 
shown at the lower right has been widened to permit 
two-way traffic flow between the Sagamore Road res- 





IT THROUGH 
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(8) Trucking — Commissioner 
Jones was largely responsible 
also for the adoption of an 
ordinance routing through truck- 
ing away from the main thorough- 
fares and an ordinance designed 
to regulate the traffic behavior 
of bicyclists. 

RESULTS 

These combined improve- 

ments have already con- 


siderably reduced traffic con- 
gestion in the shopping and 


railroad station areas, re- 
area e ° 

lieved the parking problem 

and reduced accidents. In 





facilities. Two hundred 
the 
ap- 


quate street 
such meters were installed, and 
wisdom of the 
parent to shoppers, merchants, and 
police alike. The meters reduce long- 


decision is now 


time parking, thus permitting more 
shoppers to park in the vicinity of 
stores in a given period. 

(7) Parking — The entire 
from the meters is being applied 


income 


fact, there have been no ac- 
cidents in the area east of the rail- 
road, where the Conservation Bu- 
reau recommendations have been 
put into effect, since installation 
of the improvements. 
Thanks to Police Commissioner 
Jones, Bronxville is now embarked 
upon a scientific plan of street and 





for traffic in- 


cluding the development of off- 


improvements, 


street parking facilities which 
have their ultimate objective, 
the elimination of the parking 
problem. A 
parking area has already: been 


large, long-time 
made available on the edge of 
the shopping district, access 
driveways have been provided 
in the rear of both 
sides of Pondfield Road, and as 
time goes on other facilities will 
be made available. 


stores on 


Pondfield Road west of railroad track 


A view of the channelizing island is shown at the right 


s, looking east. 














parking improvement which has 
already produced important re- 
sults. It is highly significant that 
this plan was adopted largely 
through the insistence of a munici- 
pal official who is also an insurance 
man, interested in traffic safety 
and -well informed concerning 
the facilities and services of the 
National Conservation Bureau. 


Your OPppPporTUNITY 


Agents of member companies, 
who live in communities where 
traffic engineering is meagre or 
non-existent, who are aware of 
dangerous locations about which 
little or nothing is being done, and 
who believe that their municipal 
authorities would welcome the 
cooperation of the Conservation 
Bureau in helping to solve their 
traffic problems, can perform no 
better civic service than by inform- 
ing such authorities of the Con- 
servation Bureau’s traffic division, 
and by suggesting that its advice 
and assistance be sought. Intro- 
ducing those services to the com- 
munity fathers is a logical activity 
of agents of member companies, 
and incidentally an activity which 
will pay dividends in prestige and 
in personal satisfaction. 

Because they require the invest- 
ment of considerable time and 
labor in order to produce au- 
thoritative results, naturally traf- 
fic surveys cannot be undertaken 
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by Conservation Bureau engineers 
in all cities which request them. 
Important factors in the selection 
of municipalities for personal, on- 
the-spot study are the severity of 
the situation, the adaptability of 
findings to similar situations, and 
assurance of adequate local sup- 
port. 

Such support should include of- 
ficial willingness to make improve- 
ments that are recommended, 
provision of local manpower — 
which may be composed of mu- 
nicipal employees or citizen volun- 
teers —to aid in making the 
surveys, and reimbursement of 
field expenses incurred by Con- 
servation Bureau engineers in con- 
nection with the surveys. 

Many communities, which need 
to have their traffic problems 
analyzed by competent authori- 
ties, such as those associated with 
the Conservation Bureau, are 
admittedly unable to provide the 
local cooperation necessary to en- 
sure successful completion of a 
comprehensive traffic survey. To 
those communities the Conserva- 
tion Bureau offers the detailed and 
specialized guidance assembled in 
its various traffic engineering pub- 
lications, such as “Traffic En- 
gineering and the Police,” a guide- 
book for police officials charged 
with traffic improvement and safety; 
and “Getting Results through 
Traffic Engineering,” a monthly 











AN INSURANCE 





series of traffic problems and their 
solutions. 

The complete list of accident 
prevention publications of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau may 
be secured by agents of member 
companies and persons interested 
in public safety, upon request to 
the Conservation Bureau, at 60 
John Street, New York. 

If you live in a community 
where you believe the municipal 


MAN 
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officials wish to improve traffic or 
other forms of public safety, why 
not procure and present them 
with the Conservation Bureau 
publications list and descriptive 
material? At the same time em- 
phasize to them that the Conser- 
vation Bureau is most willing to 
cooperate at all times with com- 
munity officials, through corre- 
spondence and otherwise, in the 
solution of their safety problems. 





In the Good Olde Days — V 


@ Four Hours Daily. — ‘‘The New York Insurance Office is opened 
at the house of the Widow Smith adjoining the Merchant’s Coffee 
House, where all risks are underwrote at moderate premiums. 
Constant attendance will be given from the hours of eleven to one, 
from six to eight by Ketaltas and Sharpe, Anthony Van Dam, 


clerk of the office.”” — From Gaines’ New York Mercury, August 


27, 1759 


@ Policies Received and Offered. —‘‘Cunningham and Wardrop 
having annexed their business that of ‘insurance brokers’ beg 
leave to inform their friends they have opened a public insurance 
office where policies are received and offered to merchants and 
underwriters of the city in general.’”” — From Rivington’s Royal 
1779 


Gazette, New York, December 2), 











@ Ask Your Client If He Knows About — 


‘‘Hold Harmless”? Clauses 





A Man Who Has Signed Contractual Agreements 
Needs Contractual Liability Insurance 
to Safeguard His Interests 





BERT G. 


owner in 
insurance 


* A LARGE property 
California asked his 
agent to make a thorough exami- 
nation of all his properties and his 
existing insurance policies. A con- 
tract was found relating to the 
maintenance and operation of a 
railroad sidetrack; it contained a 
clause whereby the owner “‘agrees 
to indemnify and hold harmless 
the railroad from any and all 
claims, suits and judgments and 
costs, for or on account of any in- 
jury or injuries to persons or prop- 
erty arising in connection with the 
existence, maintenance or use of 
the sidetrack.” 

In accepting this the 
owner had become responsible for 
any negligence caused by railway 
employees or others in the use of 
the sidetrack. 

This was not all, however; there 
were two similar agreements with 


clause 


public utilities. 

The agent informed the aston- 
ished property owner that the lia- 
bility. he had assumed was unin- 
sured. He had taken on very seri- 


WILLS 


ous risks that had no connection 
at all with his business operations, 
and was entirely unprotected. 

An office building changed own- 
ership, and an inspection was 
made to determine insurance re- 
quirements. The inspector found a 
basement tunnel connected with 
an adjoining building; through 
this tunnel came steam for heat- 
ing, the water supply, power for 
hydraulic elevators and electricity 
for lighting. 

Previous owners of the 
building had undoubtedly 
lieved themselves fully covered by 
insurance, but through a “hold 
harmless” agreement they had re- 
leased the owners of the adjoining 
structure from any claims or lia- 
bilities arising from use of the 
tunnel. 

If, through its use, an accident 
had caused the flooding of or dam- 
age to surrounding property, or 
injuries to employees or the public, 
the former owners of the office 
building would have been entirely 
responsible. 


office 
be- 





**Ho_tp HARMLEss” CLAUSES 


Many “hold harmless” clauses 
have far-reaching possibilities. 

In places where office buildings, 
stores or apartment houses have 
basements extending beneath the 
sidewalk or roadway, the property 
owner is required to give the mu- 
nicipality an agreement freeing it 
from liability. These provisions 
are often so broadly drawn that 
they impose liability for accidents 
which happen on the street in 
front of the property, and the 
puzzled property owner may dis- 
cover that a suit which should 
have been brought against the city 


te 
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has been dumped into his lap. 

Unsuspected hazards assumed 
through this method exist in some 
of the best-managed businesses, 
and it is surprising to find how 
many successful business execu- 
tives are unaware of the meaning 
of the “hold harmless” clauses in 
contracts they have signed. 

Insurance agents should talk 
this matter over with clients and 
prospects. Leases and other con- 
tracts should be examined, and if 
a hidden liability clause is discov- 
ered it should be protected by in- 
surance. 


Kindly Omit Flowers 


@ Miss Hilda Hardworker had been with the firm for 25 years, in the 
story told by G. Y. of Toronto. She had risen from office typist to be the 
president’s private secretary and the chief felt moved to do honour to 
the anniversary. He called the staff together to pay official tribute to 
her services. He spoke as follows: “It is often said that women are suc- 
cessful in business not because of their ability but because of their beauty 
and sex-appeal. A single glance at Miss Hardworker will prove how 
false this statement is.’”” — Canadian Underwriter 


Danger Days 


@ Three-eighths of the fatal traffic accidents and a third of the non- 
fatal injury accidents in cities occur on Saturdays and Sundays. In rural 
areas it’s even worse. Forty-four per cent of the week’s rural death total 
and 45 per cent of the non-fatal injury total of traffic accidents occur 
during the weekend. — National Safety Council 





em wintacee, 1904.— 


This “Desert Love Buggy”, insured by 
one of our member companies, was built 
by Sears-Roebuck. It is owned by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and is used to drive celebrities 
and wedding parties through the city. 
NO BODY THERE. — After sheriff's 
deputies had dug frantically for bodies 
in this submerged car, the owner blithely 
walked up and explained he had : 
abandoned the car when j 

it became flood- . 
bound. 


MOVING 
CURBS.— Work- 
men install line of 
elevating curbs in new 
express highway on Chicago's 
lake front. The curbs give extra lanes 
to rush hour traffic. Elevating jacks shown 
raise curb to a height of nine inches. Retract- 
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ing springs pull curbs down when the hydraulic woo Be SRS hes 
jacks are released. Entire system is operated o$f% ENON SiN BW 
from one central control station. ( Acme.) CY \\ N 
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FLAT TIRE TRUCK.—To eliminate the danger of changing tires on crowded highways. This 
“flat tire truck” device measures 30 inches overall and has four iron wheels with solid 
rubber tires on an all-steel body. The deflated tire is run up on the truck and the 

auto may easily be driven to a garage for tire changing. (Acme.) 
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SALESMEN  .="”) 
| HAVE MET 


: “BIG-HEAD” OSCAR.. 
|: knows all about selling, why 
F< prices are so high, how con- 
** ditions could be improved, 
why prospects put off buying, ! 
*. what’s wrong with what he’s / 
selling ...the only thing he = 
* doesn’t know is why his pay- * 
: check isn’t any bigger. 


“RABBIT-EARS” ELMER... 
. listens to all the hard luck ~ 
stories prospects pass out, Just: 
‘+ let someone whisper that 


* business is bad, and Elmer s 


is all ears. The only thing he. * 


can’t hear is his name when. :}J 


they call off the company’s: = 

“% leaders . . . it isn’t ° 
n there! (Belnap and 

Thompeon Photos. NN 
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CREVISIGHT 

MORTISPAN. — Fibber 

McGee and Molly, radio com- 

edy team, shown with their “McGee 
Crevisight Mortispan,” enabling motorists to 
knock on wood, which they displayed at the 
Inventors’ Exhibit in Los Angeles. Fibber 
says the device, which consists of a clamp 
and piece of wood, will save “thousands of 
lives annually, because motorists won’t have 
to search for wood on 

which to knock, and can 

thus direct their attention 

entirely to driv- 





“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety” 


EXAMPLE NUMBER SIX 


C latin hee Safe ty 





PROBLEM — In the early years of the present century accidents in 
the iron and steel industry were appallingly frequent. Cases like the 
violent death and weird interment of Mike Solusky, who fell into a pit 
of boiling slag, were not uncommon. Solusky’s body was never buried; 
there was no body left to bury. In its place, a man-sized slab of gray 
iron, hewn from the cooled slab, was placed in the casket and interred. 


SOLUTION — Between 1912 and 1926, although U. S. production of 
pig iron increased more than 250%, fatal accidents in the iron and steel 
industry decreased 80%. They are still being reduced. 

Behind that achievement lies a saga of engineering accomplishment. 
In 1912, coke, iron and flux were thrown into glass furnaces, the 
molten iron drawn off in ladles and poured into individual pig-iron 
molds. Furnace men, heaters, ladlers, pourers, molders, foremen, and 
unskilled workmen alike far too frequently were exposed to dangers 
comparable to the battlefields. 


Since 1912, safety-conscious engineers have devised the automatic 
pig-iron casting machine, one of several safety devices which have 
contributed to the industry’s improved safety record. This machine 
consists of an incline conveyor on which the individual pig molds are 
mounted. As each mold comes to the furnace it automatically is filled. 
The great length of the conveyor permits time for the metal to cool 
enough so that when the filled mold reaches the bottom of the incline 
it may be mechanically dumped into a waiting steel freight car. Prac- 
tically no hand operations are required and the accident exposure is 
reduced to a minimum. 


Increased safety has resulted in increased efficiency and production. 





Safety engineers of stock insurance companies as a group comprise the great- 
est accident prevention organization in the world. Policyholders of stock in- 
surance companies are entitled to their services in saving money and lives 





@ Include, Don’t Exclude, This Important Coverage 


Don’t Forget Product Liability 





Many a Business Has Been Harmed Seriously 


by Uninsured Product Liability Claims 





J. M. 


* THE IMPACT of events in Europe 
during the past several months on 
the American consciousness has 
us all thinking in terms of total 
defense. The armchair strategists 
and the tavern military experts 
are rapidly increasing in numbers 
and already are more numerous 
than the Monday morning quar- 
terbacks. We have seen that all 
possible avenues of attack must 
be protected; that all methods of 
attack — by air, by sea, by land, 
by fifth column treachery — must 
be guarded against. From the 
fate of nation after 
know that partial defense is no 
defense. Total defense is impera- 
tive. 


nation, we 


What have we as individuals 
learned about the defense of our 
personal possessions and business 
by means of insurance 
tion? Take the average business- 
man and his public liability 
insurance program. He _ knows 
that he needs insurance to protect 
his business, but how well pro- 
tected is he? The nation’s military 


protec- 


PARKER 


forces are divided into branches — 
the army, the navy, the air force. 
And public liability insurance is 
likewise divided into several 
branches or fields — manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’; owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’; elevator; 
contractual; product, etc. If the 
nation’s armed forces are to be 
effective, they must be organized 
and coordinated in all branches. 
And if a public liability insurance 
program is not completely or- 
ganized, it may fail as did the 
ill-organized forces of Poland and 
France. 

Complete public liability in- 
surance is and has been available. 
The carriers equipped to 
furnish protection 
but the buyers (except for a few) 
and the sellers aren’t 


are 
complete 


don’t buy 
really selling. 
have marketed a schedule policy 
displaying the several public li- 
ability hazards such as premises — 
elevators, independ- 
products, con- 


Many companies 


operations, 
ent contractors, 
tractual. And yet the buyers pick 
some, and reject others. Why? 
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It’s easy to understand why a man 
doesn’t buy elevator insurance, 
if he hasn’t an elevator. But why 
doesn’t every last man who bakes 
bread and the man who sells 
kitchen utensils buy product in- 
surance? 

The companies have developed 
for the larger risks with a varied 
and widespread exposure, a 
blanket or comprehensive public 
liability policy, a form of insur- 
ance that in itself constitutes a 
complete public liability insurance 
defense program. Is it being 
bought? Yes, indeed — but, how 
many times is it being bought 
with the order to “exclude prod- 
ucts?” Think of it! To buy com- 
prehensive liability insurance and 
defeat its very purpose by crip- 
pling it! 

What the American 
man needs is a Minister of Insur- 
ance Defense. An expert is needed 
for the job and the logical candi- 
date for it is The American Agent. 

This is an age of experts. The 
manufacturer who thinks he is 
burning too much fuel, sends for a 
fuel expert; the storekeeper who 
is having trouble with his cold 
storage equipment sends for a 
refrigeration expert; accounting 
difficulties produce a call for an 
expert accountant. Such experts 
are usually summoned ‘“‘ex post 
facto,” after the trouble occurs. 
But woe to the insurance expert 


business- 





, 


who is summoned “‘ex post facto’ 
because of an uncovered claim. 
There’s a tremendous field for 
the experts to work in. There are 
factories, shops and stores by the 
tens of thousands without com- 
plete public liability insurance. 
Many of them have none. You 


J. M. PARKER 
will find most of them without 
product insurance. Sell them on 
that line and you should be able 
to sell them a complete program. 

To sell product liability in- 
surance, the seller must have 
within himself a deep conviction 
that there just aren’t any products 
which cannot cause claims. For if 
we who are trying to sell insur- 
ance do not believe in the absolute 
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need of product insurance, we 
cannot make others believe. And 
so, we must resolve for ourselves 
any doubt that there are any 
products which may not be sub- 
ject to this form of insurance. 

We all know that the butcher, 
the baker and anyone else dealing 
in foods and beverages to serve 
the inner man, need product 
liability insurance; we all have 
heard of bugs in bottles of beer, 
tacks in candy bars and mice in 
loaves of bread and so on ad 
infinitum. * We know about claims 
from refrigerators, gas ranges and 
electric stoves; how the leg of 
a coffee urn melted, causing the 
urn to tip over and scald the 
housewife. 

But what else? Go through the 
average home. In the broom 
closet are mops, brooms and long 
handled brushes. A defective han- 
dle breaks; it’s happened in the 
past and claims have resulted. 

A mop pail has a rough edge. 
Milady scratches her hand; a seri- 
ous infection develops and so does 
a serious claim. It has happened 
and history repeats itself. Frying 
pans, dishpans, pots and kettles, 
bathtubs, wash bowls and toilet 
seats. On all of them rough edges 


*For interesting sales presentation 
capitalizing on the need for product 
liability, see “Only the Names Are 
Fictitious,” THe CAsuALTY AND SURETY 
Journat, May, 1940, page 43. 


or rough spots are possible. All 
are potential sources of claims 
for injuries — damage to property, 
too. 


DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


It is most unfortunate that when 
people talk about public liability 
insurance, they usually think and 
talk of bodily injuries and rarely 
about property damage and this 
is particularly true when talking 
about product liability. Too much 
emphasis cannot be made on the 
possibilities of damage to property 
resulting from defective products 
of one kind or another. When 
something breaks or goes wrong, 
a person usually has a chance to 
jump and escape injury or at 
least serious injury — but prop- 
erty can’t jump and _ property 
damage claims are not uncom- 
mon. 

In the closet with the mops and 
brooms and pails, or in the cellar, 
we may find a stepladder. Step- 
ladders have broken dewn and 
they will break again and perhaps 
the cost of a claim may break the 
man who sold one. Why do lad- 
ders break? Sometimes because of 
knots in the wood, other times 
because of defective catches or 
defective bolts. Don’t the makers 
of catches and bolts for all pur- 
poses need product protection? 

In the cellar or the garage, 
there may be a wheelbarrow, a 








J 


bicycle, a child’s express wagon. 
Remember the automobile with 
a broken axle? The wheels came 
off, with serious injuries and 
claims resulting. Why isn’t any 
vehicle with an axle and wheels 
the potential source of another 
claim — against your client, the 
toy storekeeper, or the dealer in 
gardening implements? 

Upstairs there are chairs that 
may break and beds, too. How 
about that mattress in which was 
a broken tooth from a carding 
machine, a_ steel tooth which 
finally worked its way through 
the outer covering and rudely 
awoke the peaceful slumberer? 

Is there a radio in the house? 
Remember the case of the radio 
with the defectively insulated 
wire? A farm hand was electro- 
cuted. How about 
electrical sewing machines, iron- 
kinds of electrical 
rospects all. 


dealers in 


other 
) P 


ers or 
equipment: 
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If the houseowner is a handy 
man or even if he isn’t, he un- 
doubtedly has some tools. Surely 
he has a hammer; heads fly off 
hammers and_ there other 
tools which, if defective, may 
cause injuries. The man with a 
hobby may have a small circular 
saw. One man had such a machine 
and was badly hurt when the 
balance wheel broke. If these 
things can happen to small-sized 
machines and equipment, they 
can happen to bigger installations 
in store and factory. 

Claims have made 
cause of ill-fitting shoes. Claims 
have been made for clothing. 
Fur coats allegedly have caused 
dermatitis and we’ve read in the 
papers about skin irritations and 
infections being caused by some 
of the new fabrics used in making 
hosiery and other garments of an 
intimate nature. 

Out on the 


are 


been be- 


Pacific Coast a 








Something to Think About 


@ Abraham Lincoln once refused to make a 15-minute speech for which 
he had no chance to prepare. He said he could start without warning and 
talk for two hours, but if 15 minutes was the limit, they’d have to give 
him plenty of time to figure out what he was going to say. And that’s why 
organized sales talks are a necessity even to the man who has been in the 
business a long time and knows all the answers. No prospect is apt to be 


impressed by the fellow who wanders all over the shop and takes 


20 


windy minutes to cover 5 minutes’ worth of actual information. If you 


don’t know what you are going to say or how you are going to say it, you 


had better get organized before you call. 


- Wallace W. Watson, Boston 








piece of the harness on an ele- 
phant broke and the howdah 
with its occupants fell to the 
ground. In a city on the Atlantic 
Coast a strap broke and two peo- 
ple fell off a camel. If the harness 
on elephants and camels can 
break, so can and does the harness 
on horses. Horseback riding is 
becoming more and more popular; 
the number of saddle horses is 
increasing and likewise the de- 
mand for saddles, bridles, ete. 
The harness maker and the har- 
ness dealer are prospective clients. 

How about the plumber, the 
carpenter, the road and bridge 
maker? Yes, they sell products, 
products which the rating manual 
groups under the term ‘“Com- 
pleted Operations.” The plumber 
calls at your house to repair a 
leaking faucet. After he is gone 
someone used that faucet and the 
porcelain handle, allegedly cracked 
by the plumber, breaks and cuts 
the hand of the person drawing 
water. Here is a product claim 
arising out of the plumber’s com- 
pleted operation. 

A contractor who builds a 
house may be the target for a 
product claim. A few years ago 
an apartment house collapsed in 
an eastern city and not so long 
ago a school building in another 
eastern community collapsed. 
What causes such collapses? De- 
defective steel 


fective concrete, 
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girders? Surely claims against the 
fabricators of materials and the 
erectors who put the materials to- 
gether are possible. Only this past 
November ‘Galloping Gertie,” 
the Tacoma, Washington, six- 
million-dollar suspension bridge 
with the Gypsy Rose Lee move- 
ment, made the headlines. * What 
was the cause of her collapse? The 
experts may never agree — but 
it’s a safe bet that the several con- 
tractors and suppliers of materials 
would all feel better if they had 
product liability insurance against 
possible claims for injuries or 
property damage. 


Wuo Are PRosPECTS 


Who _ needs _ product liability 
insurance? Hadn’t we better ask, 
*“Who doesn’t?” 

The irony of it all is that those 
who are best prepared to with- 
stand claims for heavy damages 
are generally insured. The big 
corporations with national reputa- 
tions usually have complete pro- 
grams of protection. It’s the medi- 
um-sized and little fellows whose 
financial condition would be seri- 
ously impaired if not utterly 
ruined by a $5,000 or even a 
$1,000 claim, hesitate and 
often refuse to buy adequate in- 
surance protection because they 
“can’t afford it.” 


*See THe Casuatty AND SuRETY 
Journa., January, 1941, page 23. 


who 
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Perhaps a manufacturer will 
say, ““Yes, I can see where my 
product might cause property 
damage claims but they would be 
small claims, they wouldn’t break 
me. Why should I pay premiums 
for someone else to take care of 
such claims?” Yet huge corpora- 
tions with assets running into the 
millions of dollars buy product 
liability insurance, not because 
they fear claims might seriously 
impair their resources but because 
they want the service which is 
available only from the great in- 
surance carriers with their coun- 
trywide claim adjusting organiza- 
tions. 

If a manufacturer is presented 
with a claim for someone who was 
hurt while passing by his factory, 
the claimant probably lives not 
far away and negotiations are 
comparatively easy to enter into. 
But if that manufacturer, located 
in Pennsylvania, has a product 
claim brought against him by a 
buyer in Oregon, how is he going 
to deal with that buyer, or the 
claimant in Florida, or in Maine 
or Texas? 

But if the claim is turned over 
to an insurance carrier, the man- 
ufacturer can forget it and that’s 
not the only advantage. The 
claimants of the racketeer variety 
are growing more and more 


numerous and the average busi- 
nessman is at a loss as to how best 
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to deal with these sharpsters. It’s 
a job for the trained and com- 
petent insurance adjuster. 


INDIRECT BENEFITS 

Often there’s a bit of lagniappe 
from the engineering service of 
the carrier. Engineers inspecting 
factories for underwriting pur- 
poses have frequently suggested 
means of improving processes and 
reducing production costs. In- 
surance chemical engineers, while 
analyzing products, have pointed 
out dangerous elements and sug- 
gested harmless substitutes. Such 
instances are numerous. 

The low probability of a loss 
should not be a deterrent to the 
sale of product liability insur- 
ance. Whether the chance is one 
in a thousand or one in a million, 
that chance, when it materializes, 
is 100% fact. A $1,000 loss costs 
$1,000 whether it’s the material- 
ization of a 100-to-1 shot or a 
1,000-to-1 shot. When a possibil- 
ity becomes a fact, past experience 
goes out the window. What is 
then important is: “Is protection 
available?” 

Just a word or two about rates. 
They are down for most classifi- 
cations, decidedly down. That re- 
moves one obstacle to selling 
“products.” The prospect who a 
year ago refused to buy product 
liability insurance because of high 
rates is once more a live prospect. 





cussion of military affairs or polit- 
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Two or three years ago a dis- by uninsured claims and the 


ical upheavals in Europe usually 


he 
-[ COMING FEATURES [e- 


“We Take a Ride,” with Robert S. Holmes, of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, along America’s super-highway, the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. Viewed through the eyes of a safety engineer. . . . Edwin C. Hill, 
well-known journalist, writes on “‘Salesmanship.”’ 
a Liability Exposure” — You, and You and You. Definitized by A. N. 
Graves, Agency Assistant, The Travelers, Hartford. . . . In “Hazards 


. . “Everyone Has 


in Our Home Sweet Home,” by Julien H. Harvey, Managing Director, 
National Conservation Bureau, the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, the greatest accident hazards in the home are listed, described 
and illustrated in a form suitable for mailing to buyers of insurance. 
Horace B. Montgomery, Assistant Secretary of the Indemnity Insurance 
of North America, Philadelphia, tells about ““That Uninsured Burglary 
Loss.” . . . J. Dewey Dorsett, Manager, Casualty Department, the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, outlines progress being 
made in “Combating Silicosis.” . . . A convenient reference chart shows 
“Opportunity Months” for surety selling. . . . ““I Changed My ‘Life’,” 
says James M. McCartney of New York. Once he was a life insurance 
salesman. Still sells same. But casualty-surety as well. Glad he does, too. 
How, and why, he added these lines makes a fascinating tale. . . . Then 
there’s another dramatic story on the Underwriters’ Laboratories with 
especial reference to their activities with burglary and robbery prevention 
devices, by H. B. Michael, Engineer of the Burglary Protection Depart- 
ment ... And more . . . many more. 


businessman who thinks “It can’t 
happen to me” may wake up 
ended with the conviction that some morning to answer the sum- 
“It can’t happen here.” But now 
we are all wondering if “It can out “It has happened to me.” 
happen here.” And there is a true 
analogy between our national af- 
fairs and our business affairs. program and be sure you don’t 
Many a business has been harmed forget product liability. 


mons of the process server and cry 


Sell your clients a complete 
public liability insurance defense 
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INCREASES IN CASUALTY 
Morton 7. Welhoelter in 
The Insurance Magazine 

Although I realize I’m “sticking 
my neck out,” I believe it is safe to 
say that the casualty business, from 
both the local agents’ and companies’ 
points of view, will be substantially 
better in 1941. I make this prediction 
despite the fact that 1940 has been 
one of the best of years in this field. 

The rate reductions have brought 
many of these policies down within the 
financial reach of a great many more 
persons who needed coverage but 
“just couldn’t afford it.” 

The broadening of such policies as 
automobile, burglary, special blanket 
liability, etc., has given the agent 
something new to talk about. On the 
surface, this may sound like a rather 
insignificant factor. I am sure, how- 
ever, that these broadened coverages 
have resulted in raising the agent’s 
enthusiasm for his product considera- 
bly and also have created a more 
ready response on the buyer’s part. 


INCREASES IN FIDELITY-SURETY 
F. A. Brinkman in 
The Insurance Magazine 

A small awning company secured 
a government contract recently. They 
had carried no bonds or burglary 





coverage previously. As a result of this 
government contract, this concern 
bought a bid bond, a performance 
bond, a burglary policy on mer- 
chandise for which they were respon- 
sible and a small fidelity schedule 
bond. This agent, through his alert- 
ness, gained a good-sized premium 
volume from this one risk where he 
had nothing before. 

Again, the construction of a canton- 
ment camp near a small town created 
a pay: roll which today is running ap- 
proximately $20,000 per day. Here’s 
what the agent there had done as a 
result of this: 

The two banks increased their 
coverage due to the necessity of carry- 
ing more cash on hand. Merchants in- 
creased their stocks and found that 
they needed forgery insurance to 
guard against forged pay-roll checks. 
Robberies increased in the vicinity 
and the agent made a harvest selling 
storekeepers’ policies, 


Dw You Do Tuis? 
The Commentator 
Last year some 100,000 letters were 
mailed in the United States without 
the proper address. One of the main 
reasons for the post office’s trouble was 
that most of the letters had no state 
designated. For example, some letters 
were just addressed to Boston; few 
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of the senders realizing that there are 
no less than a dozen Bostons scattered 
over the United States. Nearly every 
well-known city has a number of 
smaller namesakes scattered over the 
country. There are 11 Hollywoods, 
22 Clevelands, 13 Atlantas, 2 Chi- 
cagos, 6 Philadelphias, 22 Buffalos, 
3 St. Louises, 18 Albanys, 19 Colum- 
buses and 25 places named Spring- 
field. 


RENEWALS 
Cyrus C. Washburn in 
Pacific Insurance 

Accident business once placed upon 
the books is apt to remain there. Ask 
the average man who has been carry- 
ing accident insurance how long he’s 
had his policy and you'll get the sur- 
prise of your life. We have many a 
risk on our books that has been there 
anywhere from ten to thirty years. 


Apvise, Nort “Tei” 
W. D. Pettigrew in 
The Local Agent 

The men who are successful today 
in selling casualty, surety and fire in- 
surance are successful because of three 
primary reasons. First, they have an 


intense interest in their work. Second, 
they are willing to devote to it the 
necessary amount of time and intelli- 
gent effort to become well informed or 








authorities in their field. Third, they 
demonstrate sincere consideration of 
their clients’ needs and see that these 


wants are provided for at a fair 
price. 

Your prospective customer or client 
is not much interested in derogatory 
remarks concerning your competitors 
or the standing and reputation of in- 
surance carriers. Rather, tell him how 
well you can care for his insurance 
requirements, and that you are in 
position to, and will, give him every 
attention he should expect concerning 
the business awarded you. 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS 
Canadian Underwriter 

Lightning kills seven times as many 
men as women, reports a statistician, 
and this has been described as a 
“freak” of lightning. Not at all. It 
only proves that men are better 
grounded. . . . Household accidents 
kil! half again as many men as women. 
This proves that you shouldn’t stay 
home any more than necessary. 
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He says he’ll camp right on your trail 
until you see him. — The Spectator 











@ There’s More to Selling than Selling 





Why Not Become a “Doctor Agent’? 





Symptoms, Diagnosis, Prescription—That’s the 
Course to be Followed by Producers 
Who Serve as Well as Sell 





JOHN F. BEARDSLEY 


* THe CasuALTy AND SURETY 
JouRNAL recently contained an 
article * which said: 

“The average business man is 
being approached almost daily by 
insurance salesmen, but some- 
times these salesmen are interested 
only in selling insurance. To com- 
pete with this, should we not ap- 
proach the public in a different 
manner and serve them as ‘ Doc- 
tor Agent’ rather than as just an- 
other insurance salesman?” 

The ordinary business man 
knows little of insurance cover- 
ages, and in fact in many cases has 
no idea of the exposures which ex- 
ist right in his own business. This 
is where the agent comes in. It is 
his job to point out these expo- 
sures, then sell the proper coverage. 

The best way he can accomplish 
this is through the use of a survey 
in some form. Any agent can use 
the modern survey method sim- 
ply by checking the accounts now 


**Tnsurance Solicitor vs. ‘Doctor 
Agent,’” by E. B. Gill, in THe Casuatty 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL, October, 1940, 
page 40. 





on his books and calling his as- 
sured’s attention to exposures 
which the agent knows to be pres- 
ent in the assured’s business or 
home. This requires no great 
amount of detail work or the 
preparation of elaborate forms, 
but simply a statement of what the 
agent already knows to be true 
regarding his client’s business. 

You have put in considerable 
effort to secure the confidence of 
the assureds you now have. You 
become “‘Doctor Agent”? to them 
by seeing they are properly cov- 
ered. How many of your fire 
policyholders, for example, carry 
residence liability or residence 
burglary insurance? 

Your best prospects are on your 
books right now, and if you wish 
to become “Doctor Agent’ to 
them, you will put yourself on 
record as to the insurance cover- 
age they really need — through a 
survey, which in its best form is 
simply a statement of exposures 
present plus the insurance pro- 
tection available to cover them. 


























MEMORABLE SALES 


INTERVIEWS 


“Veni Vidi Vici’ 








If You’re Going to Take a Trip— 


EARL JOHNSON 


AcENT: Mr. Carter, I under- 
stand that you and your family are 
about to take a trip, and I thought 
perhaps since you are going to 
close your house for a month that 
you would be in that 
residence burglary and theft pol- 
icy I was talking to you about 


interested 


some time ago. 

Prospect: Well, I don’t know. 
I had been thinking about it a 
little, 
body in the house while we are 
away. Can I take out a policy for 


since there won’t be any- 


a month? 

AGENT: Yes, you can, and I'll 
admit that an unoccupied house is 
certainly attractive to burglars. 
But some of our largest losses have 
occurred while people were just 
out for the evening, visiting or at 
the movies. And besides, you know 
the policy also covers theft by 


servants. In fact, that’s one of the 
most frequent kinds of claim. But 
let’s talk about an annual policy, 
not one just for a month. 
Prospect: I know you’ve ex- 
plained it to me before, but tell me 
again just what the policy covers. 
AGENT: Well, in the first place 
there doesn’t have to be an actual 
burglary or theft for you to collect 
under this policy, for it also covers 
damage done by burglars to your 
house or anything in the house — 
provided, of course, that there is 
reasonable evidence of burglary or 
theft. Further than that, the policy 
now damage to interior 
property and premises, caused by 
vandalism or malicious mischief. 
We recently had a loss where 
one of our policyholders went 
away on a trip. Before she left she 
locked all her closet her 


covers 


doors, 


“J Sales Dialog on Residence Burglary and Theft |e 
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sideboard and various drawers 
throughout the house. A burglar 
came, took a chisel and hammer 
and jimmied each lock. As I recall 
it, he actually stole only some in- 
expensive jewelry, but we paid 
over $600 for damage to the house 
and furniture. 

Prospect: Does the policy cover 
everything we have in the house? 

AGENT: In your case it would 
cover personal property of almost 
every description owned by any 
person from within the residence. 
The insurance also covers to the 
extent of $100, such property on 
your porch, and on the grounds 
surrounding your home. The pol- 
icy ordinarily limits losses of 
money and securities to $50 and 
on stamp and coin collections to 
$100. And if the policy is for less 
than $1,000, that amount is re- 
duced further. For instance, the 
limit collectible for loss of money 
is only $25 if you have a $500 pol- 
icy, but of course you wouldn’t 
have a policy for any such amount 
as that. And besides, you don’t 
often have more than $50 just 
lying around the house, do you? 

Prospect: Why, no, I guess 
not. But now suppose my boy 
should leave his bicycle in the 
front yard and someone should 
steal it. Would this policy pay for 
it? 

AGENT: It most certainly would. 
hat is one of the new provisions 
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that have recently been put into 
the new policy. 

Prospect: What about the stuff 
in my garage? We leave our lawn 
mower and garden tools out there 
and I believe we also have some 
other things stored there. 

AGENT: They’re all covered with 











EARL JOHNSON 


the exception of automobiles and 


motorcycles and appurtenances 
thereto. 
Prospect: I had thought of 


taking our most valuable sterling 
silver down and putting it in the 
bank while we are away. Either 
that, or as my wife suggested, she 
might get her sister to keep it for 
her. Suppose I take one of your 
policies, would I be covered at the 











bank or at my sister-in-law’s? 

AGENT: If you have one of our 
policies you need not even go to 
the trouble to move it out at all. 

Prospect: But we have some 
things that we don’t want to lose, 
even if you would pay us for them. 
Can’t the policy be transferred to 
cover such a situation? 

AGENT: It covers in any resi- 
dence occupied by others wherein 
you have placed property for safe- 
keeping; therefore it would cover 
at your sister-in-law’s home, like- 
wise in any bank, or public ware- 
house, without notice to the com- 
pany. 

Prospect: From what you’ve 
said already it sounds like it covers 
practically everything, so let’s talk 
about what it’s going to cost me. 

AGENT: All right, but before we 
do, let me mention just one of 
those new provisions that will be 
particularly applicable to you, 
since you are about to leave on 
this trip. And that is the coverage 
against theft outside your home. 
For just a nominal additional 
premium, we can extend the pol- 
icy so it will cover your property 
against theft, including holdup 
and also pickpockets while you are 
away from home. 

Prospect: Wait a minute. To 
what extent will it cover my bag- 
gage and other property that we 
may have with us, if stolen while 
we are away on this trip? 
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AGENT: Covered if stolen from 
any residence, hotel or clubhouse 
in which you or any member of 
your household may be residing 
for not more than 31 days. Also 
from any public conveyance, train, 
bus, etc., on which you may be 
traveling, and also, as I have said, 
against holdup or pickpockets. 

Prospect: My son isn’t going 
with us. He’s going to spend the 
month down at Wrightsville Beach. 
Would he be covered, too? 

AGENT: Yes, he’d be covered 
down at the Beach, and even when 
he goes back to college, except for 
loss occurring in a dormitory, or 
fraternity house. 

Prospect: That sounds all right. 
But now let’s see what the whole 
thing is going to cost me. 

AGENT: Well, there are several 
ways of writing it, since what 
might fit one situation might not 
fit another, and the policy I would 
recommend to you will depend on 
several things. The best policy is 
the blanket coverage. For exam- 
ple, if you had a blanket policy for 
$2,000 it would provide $2,000 
insurance on jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver, clothing, and everything else 
in the house, subject to the limita- 
tions as to money, security, stamp 
and coin collection and property 
on porches and grounds which I 
explained. Then there is what we 
call divided coverage which per- 
mits you to take a certain amount 











of insurance on jewelry, sterling 
silver and furs, and a specified 
amount on all property. In addi- 
tion to these, you may take specific 
coverage on certain designated 
articles or for that matter a col- 
lection of sterling silver. So you 
see we can arrange the policy to 
fit most any situation and the 
premium depends on the type 
purchased. The blanket coverage 
is naturally the most expensive, 
and the specific insurance on 
specified articles is the least ex- 
pensive. 

Prospect: We have very little 
expensive jewelry or furs, but we 
do have quite a bit of silver. [ 
think our silver service alone cost 
around $800. 

AGENT: How about rugs? Do 
you have any expensive rugs? 

Prospect: No. 

AGENT: Then it seems to me you 
should have a divided coverage 
policy with say $500 on furs, jew- 
elry, sterling silver; $500 on other 
property; and $1,000 specific on 
silverware. And you don’t have to 
list your silver. That can be in- 
sured simply as a collection, but 
you only pay the specific rate. 

Prospect: That sounds about 
right. What is the premium on 
that basis? 

AGENT: Well, 


let’s see. —— 


te 


Where you find a good producer, there you find good business! 
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dollars for the $1,000 divided 
coverage that I just explained and 
$- for the $1,000 on silverware. 
That makes $__. But wait, I was 
about to forget the outside cover- 
age. $500 of outside coverage 
will cost $___, so that makes $___ 
total. 

Prospect: That’s all right. Sup- 
pose you fix it up on that basis. 

AcEnT: Thank you, but there’s 
just one other thing I’d like to call 
your attention to. You can get six 
months’ free insurance by taking 
a three-year policy. 





Prospect: How much would 
that be? 

AGENT: $— plus $_W is 
$ and $___ makes $__ for 





three years. 

Prospect: I believe that’s more 
than I want to pay right now. 

AGENT: Well, we can arrange it 
so you can pay it in installments 
and you can still save almost as 
much. 

Prospect: How does that work? 





AGENT: You pay $___ the first 
year, $___ the second year, and 
only $ the third year. 


Prospect: All right, write it up 
on that basis. 

AcEnT: Thanks, [’ll have the 
policy for you in a day or two, but 
in the meantime, you’re protected 
from right now. 




















SPECIAL STUDY 
_ SECTION 











REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THe CasuALTy AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature “So You Want to Write Aviation 
Insurance!,”? by Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, Manager of the 


Associated Aviation Underwriters, New York City 
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Pilots Stewards 
Owners Mechanics 
Passengers Students (including C.A.A. students) 
Hostesses Instructors 
Administrative officials and clerks 
Airport owners and operators 
Airmeet sponsors 

Flying School Operators 
( 

( 

} 


Colleges sponsoring C.A.A. programs 


Arian C 
e/dAviation voverage 


Chambers of Commerce sponsoring C.A.A. programs 
Aircraft hull insurance 
Aircraft liability insurance 
Aviation personal accident insurance 
Airport and airmeet public liability 
and property damage insurance 
Employers aviation indemnity insurance 
Compensation and employer liability insurance 
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1. Get to know your prospects. 2. Establish confidence. 3. Sell 
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them the idea. 4. Write to one of the three aviation underwriting 
groups for necessary forms to apply to that particular risk. 5, 
Have prospect fill out forms. 6. Return forms to group. 7. Group 
will advise you of rate for that risk. 8. Get consent of prospect, 


write or wire group that you are binding. 











So You Want to Write Aviation Insurance! 


DANIEL DER. M. SCARRITT 


OME YEARS AGO a well-known 
S marine underwriter with an 
unmistakable flare for after-dinner 
oratory was prone to call atten- 
tion, in his very best “insurance 
convention”’ voice, 


War an enterprising foreign un- 
derwriter convinced some of our 
American companies that the time 
was ripe for them to engage in the 
writing of aviation lines. Their 
experience, how- 





to the compelling 
fact that an agent 
need not have waves 
breaking over his 
doorstep for him to 
successfully handle 


An 
OQhutline 


ever, in the few years 
following was indeed 
unfortunate, and in- 
dicated that while 
this class was ulti- 
mately to be one of 





marine insurance. 

However hackneyed that ex- 
pression may have since become, 
its essential message is a good one 
for the timid agent who shies from 


soliciting aviation lines because of 


the fear of technical requirements. 
To paraphrase, therefore, we 
would say it is not necessary that 
an agent be an aviation expert for 
him to actively engage in the 
writing of this class and properly 
to service aviation accounts once 
they are in his office. 

Before going further into the 
production problem, however, I 
think it might be well to sketch 
the history of aviation insurance, 
and to note the substantial devel- 
opment that has occurred during 
the past few years. 

Shortly after the first World 


the recognized types 
of insurance, their effort at that 
time was premature. 

While there was one aviation 
market* available prior to 1928, 
it was only after this date that 
aviation’s future seemed sound 
enough to invite the serious atten- 
tion of the more substantial fire, 
marine and casualty companies. 


THREE GROUPS 

(1) Prior to 1928 Barber & 
Baldwin represented the only avi- 
ation insurance market in this 
country, acting as aviation gen- 
eral agents for the Independence 
Companies of Philadelphia under 
an arrangement whereby a large 


* The term “market,” as used here, 
means a place where aviation lines may 
be purchased. 
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percentage of the business was 
reinsured with Lloyd’s of London. 
Later, the Aero Insurance and the 
Aero Indemnity Companies were 
formed, but these were later 
bought and liquidated by the 
companies which now comprise 
the Aero Insurance Underwriters, 
which began operating as a group 
in 1932. 

(2) Early in 1928 the Trans- 
portation Insurance Company and 
the Transportation Indemnity 
Company (controlled by William 
H. McGee & Company) began 
actively to write aviation lines, 
and during the year 1928 the 
U. S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc., 
group was also formed. 


(3) During the first part of 1929 
the Associated Aviation Underwriters 
came into existence and reinsured 
100% of the aviation business of 
the two Transportation Compa- 
nies. In 1930 the Associated also 
reinsured a large part of the Home 
Office Aviation business written 
by the Independence Companies. 


Group OPERATION 


Due to the tremendous limits of 
liability now required by airline 
accounts and the fabulous values 
placed on some of the new air- 
plane hulls, many of the compa- 
nies have seen the wisdom of group 
operation, not only as a means of 
affording the needed capacity but 
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providing economies which would 
not be possible if each company 
had its own separate aviation de- 
partment. 

We have seen how the aviation 
underwriting groups were formed 
and with many years’ experience 
behind them may use to some ex- 











DANIEL deR. M. SCARRITT 


tent the statistical information ob- 
tained during this period. 

Most of the business still of ne- 
cessity must be “‘judgment rated,”’ 
although some classes are amena- 
ble to formula treatment. None of 
the formulae are firmly enough 
fixed, however, to make it possible 
for the individual agent or breker 
to be empowered with rate-mak- 
ing or binding authority, and it is 
still the policy of the three under- 











SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 


writing groups to require that each 
risk be submitted individually. 

Perhaps more than in connec- 
tion with any other kind of insur- 
ance business do these aviation 
group Offices assist the agent in the 
solicitation and servicing of the 
Expert training superim- 
posed upon a wide aviation experi- 
ence is required of an aviation 
underwriter, and upon him rather 
than the agent, rests the responsi- 
bility of selection, classification, 
and rate promulgation. 


class. 


AssISTANCE 


In the solicitation of “trun of the 
mill’’ business the agent is supplied 
with application forms, elemental 
in composition, which develop all 
the information required by the 
underwriter. These are returned to 
the group office and 
the agent is immedi- 


; 
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The first question asked when 
the subject of aviation insurance is 
discussed is usually somewhat as 
follows: “Well, what do you in- 
sure, passengers or planes or 
pilots?” 

The answer is, that we insure 
all of these and others as well. 
Aviation insurance is available in 
various forms to protect individ- 
uals who have any occasion to be 
in or about an aircraft. This in- 
cludes pilots, co-pilots, hostesses, 
stewards, mechanics, passengers, 
students, instructors and clerical 
personnel. The aircraft itself may 
be insured against physical dam- 
age and the owner of the aircraft is 
eligible for liability insurance to 
protect him against loss in respect 
to damage or injury inflicted as 
the result of its operation. 








ately notified of the 7449 

rate made for the par- } 

ticular risk involved. Planes Are Forecast 
Since the agent is ns ss , eis 

er PSS : 7 s ‘arriages without horses shall go, 

relieved of all re se And accidents fill the world with woe. 

sibility im connecuon Around the world thoughts shall fly 

with underwriting, he In the twinkling of an eye. 

is free to devote his en- Through hills men shall ride, 

tire effort to the sale And no horse or ass by their side. 
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Similarly, owners and operators 
of airports and landing fields may 
cover their legal liability in respect 
to damage or injury as the result of 
the operation of the premises as an 
airport. Air-meets likewise may be 
insured in respect to legal liability 
of the sponsors and owners of the 
premises. 


PRINCIPAL Forms 
The term, aircraft hull insur- 
ance, sometimes discourages the 
agent or broker by the mere use of 
the word “hull” since it would ap- 
pear that the class is similar to 


marine hull (which some feel is a 
rather complicated form of insur- 
ance). It is true that aircraft hull 
insurance is an outgrowth of 
marine hull, but the use of the 
word “‘hull’’ is merely for the pur- 
pose of identifying the insurance as 
being applicable to physical dam- 
age to the aircraft itself. 

Hull insurance generally is writ- 
ten to cover the named perils of 
fire, windstorm, land damage, 
theft and collision, and various 
combinations of these five basic 
coverages can be purchased pro- 
viding that some form of fire cov- 





1843 — Planes Are Visualized 








This engraving of an 


*fnventor’s dream,” 
Ariel” reproduced through the courtesy of the C. R. Schneider Company, N. Y. C., 
originally was inscribed in 1843, “‘to the Directors of The A&rial Transit Company 
by their obedient servants, Ackerman and Company, 96, Strand.” Note interesting 
points of resemblance to present-day construction principles, nearly a century later. 





called The First Carriage, or **The 








Side view of the original Wright aeroplane near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 1903. 
— Photo courtesy of Aviation Magazine 








erage was taken on each risk. 

A new form developed this year 
may now be obtained on an all- 
risk basis by paying additional 
premium. The all-risk policy as its 
name implies covers every physical 
hazard which might befall the air- 
The forms available from 
the three underwriting groups 
vary in many respects from a 
somewhat restricted form to an ex- 
tremely broad form with the abso- 
lute minimum of restrictions and 
exclusions. 

The rates for aircraft hull cover- 
age have been steadily reduced 
until the cost of insuring an air- 
craft is now only very slightly in 


craft. 





excess of the rate in force for auto- 
mobile insurance. In this connec- 
tion, please bear in mind that we 
have indicated that the rate was 
only slightly in excess; not the pre- 
mium. We make this distinction 
due to the usually higher cost of 
aircraft than of automobiles. 


AIRCRAFT LIABILITY 


Aircraft liability insurance is 
very similar to automobile insur- 
ance with the exception that the 
aircraft owner’s liability in respect 
to passengers is covered under a 
separate section whereas in auto- 
mobile coverage they are included 
under the public liability section. 











In aircraft liability insurance 
the upper limit of passenger liabil- 
ity is the seating capacity times the 
lower limit and therefore the pre- 
mium for any individual aircraft is 
directly dependent upon the num- 
ber of passenger seats. This class of 
aviation insurance is written on an 
annual basis with the exception 
that an owner of three or more 
aircraft may arrange coverage on a 
reporting basis. This form of pol- 
icy provides for a deposit and 
minimum premium and monthly 
reports and payments on the basis 
of the actual number of hours 
that are flown. 

In connection with aircraft lia- 
bility, particular mention should 
be made of the single limit liability 
policy. This policy was designed 
for the individual owner who real- 
izes the necessity of protecting his 
liability, but who does not feel 
financially able to purchase a full 
rate policy. The single limit policy 
provides all of the usual investiga- 
tion services, court costs and de- 
fense of suits that the full rate 
policy provides and the only dif- 
ference between the two is that the 
single limit policy provides a sin- 
gle sum of $5,000 which is avail- 
able for the settlement of each and 
every claim which may arise re- 
gardless of whether it would 
normally fall within the public 
liability, the property damage, or 
the passenger liability section of 
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“That’s my seat — the third window 
from the rear!’? — Fred Balk in The 
American Magazine. 





the policy. The premium for the 
single limit form is arrived at by 
taking one-half of the annual pre- 
mium for $5,000/$10,000 public 
liability, $5,000 property damage 
$5,000 per 
passenger liability. This results in a 


and passenger seat 
considerable saving in premium 


and is an attractive form ol 


limited coverage policy. 
AVIATION ACCIDENT 
Aviation personal accident in- 
surance may be purchased by all 












classes of pilots and passengers and 
there is a form of policy to fit every 
requirement. One of the newest 
forms of accident insurance is the 
comprehensive aviation accident 
policy which provides $3,000 
death and disbursement coverage 
with $500 medical reimbursement 
for $20 a year or $10 for six 


months. There are two forms of 
this policy on the market, one of 


which provides only death bene- 
fits while the one mentioned above 
provides both death and dismem- 
berment benefits. 

Various other forms of accident 
coverage which may or may not 
include medical reimbursement 
and weekly indemnity are avail- 
able for passengers, pilots and stu- 
dents. It is important to remember 
that each form of policy for stu- 
dent, private or commercial pilots 
automatically affords coverage to 
permit them to fly as passengers on 
any certificated aircraft including 
scheduled airlines and _ privately 
owned planes. 


AvIATION INDEMNITY 

Employers aviation indemnity 
insurance is a group form of con- 
tract designed for the non-aviation 
concern whose employees have oc- 
casion to fly on scheduled airlines 
in the course of their business. ‘This 
policy names the employer as 
beneficiary since it is the purpose 
of the policy to reimburse the em- 
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ployer for voluntary payment to 
the individual employee’s benefi- 
ciary. It is sold at the extremely 
low rate of $1 per thousand per 
year or $1.10 per thousand per 
year if non-business flying is also 
included. The maximum coverage 
available under this form of con- 
tract for any one employee is $25,- 
000 and the policy provides for a 
minimum premivm of $50 per 
year regardless of the number of 
employees to be named. * 


CoMPENSATION 

Compensation and employers 
liability insurance is written on the 
same basis as any other compensa- 
tion insurance and the rate is de- 
termined by the manual provisions 
of the various states. 

It will be seen from all this that 
any person who has any remote 
connection with aviation is a 
prospect for aviation insurance. 

* Many agents and brokers are al- 
ready familiar with the 25¢ airline trip 
policy which was made available to 
passengers on scheduled airlines in 
1938. This policy is sold at the time the 
airline ticket is purchased. In order that 
all insurance agents and brokers through- 
out the country might be able to share 
in the sale of this type of coverage, there 
has now been made available an annual 
policy with the identical provisions of 
the trip policy which is to be sold by 
agents and brokers for an annual pre- 
mium of $5. The policy provides $5,000 
death and dismemberment coverage on 
any scheduled airline within the United 
States and scheduled airlines in Cana- 
dian and United States cities. 


A section of a typical modern airport. — Photo courtesy of Aviation Magazine 








The majority of these have al- 
ready been mentioned in the open- 
ing portion of this article. 


CiviLiANn PILotT 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


It is important, however, in 
addition to those already named 
that attention be called to the gov- 
ernment-sponsored civilian pilot 
training program. Nearly every 
agent and broker in the country 
must be familiar with this by now 
since all three aviation insurance 
markets have sent out repeated 
announcements of the program. 

The Government is training 





some 45,000 civilian pilots a year. 
Please do not confuse this program 
with a military program. There is 
no intention that these 45,000 
civilian pilots will be trained mili- 
tary pilots when the course or 
courses are completed. The pro- 
gram contemplates only the build- 
ing of a reserve pool of civilian 
pilots * who may or may not be 
used for military purposes. 


* Oswald Ryan, of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, reports that by the end of the 
present academic year we will have 
100,000 civilian pilots as compared with 
only 21,000 pilots of all sorts in the 
United States two years ago. More than 
700 colleges and universities and more 
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The Government has specified 
that each student pilot must carry 
$3,000 death and dismemberment 
with $1,000 medical reimburse- 
ment and it is customary that this 
insurance be purchased by the 
sponsor of the course and insur- 
ance agents and brokers need not 
solicit the individual student to 
obtain the business. The flight con- 
tractor who gives the actual flying 
instruction is also required to 
carry liability insurance in 
amounts of $50,000/$100,000 pub- 
lic liability and $5,000 property 
damage. 

Agents and brokers who are in- 
terested in this form of coverage 
should contact one of the aviation 
insurance underwriters and we be- 
lieve it extremely important to re- 
mind you that each aviation risk 


not only offers the possibility of 


commissions from aviation insur- 
ance itself, but provides an ex- 





than 200 non-college centers are par- 
ticipating in the work. 

It is especially gratifying that this 
training has been extended to non- 
college groups, for the opportunities 
inherent in this program certainly 
should not be offered merely on a basis 
of scholastic attainment. — New York 
Times. 





Non-college courses are sponsored by 
local civic organizations — chambers of 
commerce, Rotary or Kiwanis clubs or 
similar organizations. Where such a 
course has not been started there is an 
opportunity for insurance agents to help 
promote one. — The Casualty Insuror. 
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tremely good prospect list for all 
other forms of coverage. 


APPROACH 

There is no one “‘best” way of 
approaching a prospect for avia- 
tion insurance any more than 
there is a set formula for the sale of 
any other form of insurance. The 
main thing to remember is that 
every person who flies is more in- 
terested in aviation than in any 
other one subject. 

Therefore, agents and brokers 
who are interested in selling avia- 
tion insurance should make a 
habit of being seen at airports and 
flying fields and absorbing avia- 
tion talk and terms. The average 
pilot or plane owner realizes the 
necessity for insurance and when 
he feels that he can afford to pur- 
chase the forms of coverage he re- 
quires he will give it to the agent 
or broker who has demonstrated 
his own interest in aviation. Please 
do not let this leave the impression 
that the agent or broker must be 
an expert. He does not and I have 
already explained the reason why. 
He should, however, be _ inter- 
ested and make himself available 
at those places where fliers as- 
semble. 

As mentioned before, rates have 
gone down steadily. They are con- 
tinuing to do so. More and more 
agents are realizing that real 
worthwhile profits are to be de- 








rived from aviation insurance.* It 
is the one new kind of insurance 
and agents and brokers who be- 
come established now will be in a 
position to enjoy the benefits of 
increased aviation insurance when 
more and more people are buying 
their own planes or flying as 
passengers, as well as in that not- 
too-distant time when the trans- 
portation of freight will be an im- 
portant phase of the air transport 
industry of this country. 


* Aviation premiums in 1939, ac- 
cording to one authority, exceeded 
$5,500,000. 
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— offers greater security than selling. 


@ Security in Selling. — Nothing I 


possibly a civil-service job 
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This article will not and was not 
intended to answer all questions in 
respect to aviation insurance. If it 
does no more than arouse the in- 
terest of insurance agents and 
brokers it will have served its 
purpose. Any one of the aviation 
insurance underwriters will be 
pleased to submit complete infor- 
mation on any particular risk 
which you may know of in your 
locality. If you do not have their 
addresses available, the editor of 
this magazine will be pleased to 
advise you as to the nearest office 
of each of the three groups. 


think of — except 


There is hardly one chance in 1,000 that a newly invented ma- 
chine will take a job away from a salesman. A mechanism 
of wires and tubes is no substitute for the shrewd salesman 
who appeals to the interest and intelligence of the buyer. 

And a salesman, incidentally, can laugh off his birthdays. 
If you can make as many sales at 66 as you could at 26, who is 
going to suggest that you make way for younger blood? In fact, 
the older man is often better off because he knows more tricks 
of the trade. — Frances Maule in the American Magazine 


@ Salesmanship Performs Miracles. — It takes hold of the ques- 
tioned and makes it live; of the beclouded and clarifies; of the 
weakened and restores. Consider not the didactic interpreta- 
tion of salesmanship, but that living, vital dynamic force which 
is its real meaning. The spirit that brooks no opposition, that 
knows no defeat, that sees and knows only success, casts aside 
all other influences, says them nay, discards them, pushing 
steadily onward — that’s salesmanship. — E. J. Gallmeyer in 


The Red Barrel 
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LIBEL AND SLANDER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

A recent article by Richard T. Wood 
states that libel and slander insurance is 
written by two companies. May we in- 
quire which two companies are in- 
terested? 

H. 

[Information requested in this and 
a large number of similar letters has 
been forwarded direct by Mr. Wood. 

Ep. | 
— 


PRESENTING THE EviDENCE 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

Your interesting article on ‘The 
Antiquity of Insurance” (December, 
page 5), suggests that you might be 
interested in portions of a footnote from 
page 3 of John H. Magee’s textbook 
““General Insurance.” (Published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago.) 

In securing this data, Mr. Magee 
made an exhaustive research and cor- 
responded with many outstanding schol- 
ars in the field of ancient history. 

M. 


[Portions of the footnote referred to: 

“Notwithstanding the frequency 
with which this statement is met in 
insurance literature, reference to the 
large number of business documents 
from Babylonia and Assyria furnishes 
no evidence of any kind of insurance, 


and makes inevitable the conclusion 
that the statement as originally made 


was based upon faulty information. 
The improbability of the correctness 
of the original conclusion is em- 
phasized when it is recalled that in 
1881, when the statement originally 
appeared, the decipherment of As- 
syrian cuneiform had not progressed 
far enough to make possible with any 
degree of certainty the conclusion at 
that time presented. Until further in- 
formation is forthcoming, therefore, 
the statement frequently met that 
mutual fire insurance in the form of 
compulsory assessments was known 
and practiced by the early Assyrians 
should be recognized as extremely 
doubtful.’’] 

=e 
Every Montu 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
To the Editor: 

Our Association is now publishing a 
larger and better bulletin, and we would 
like your permission to reprint one article 
each month from THE CasuALTy AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL. 

Bernice Houvars 
Okla. Assn. of Insurors 
[Permission gladly granted. — Ep.] 
_ > —_ 
INFORMATION PLEASE 
Houston, Texas 
To the Editor: 

‘*‘Harnessing Steam” in the December 
issue is timely and well stated. Such 
simplifying of the basic reasons for 
boiler and machinery insurance will 
prove helpful to every reader. I would 
like to see a similar theme on machinery 
breakdown, particularly with respect to 
diesel engines which are gradually re- 
placing high-pressure boilers in this 
territory. 

©. S. E. 

[Time, said Euripides, will explain 

it all. — Ep.] 
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James M. BarkDULL is head of Bark- 
dull & Guckenberger, Cincinnati, 
general agents for Massachusetts 
Bonding. Member of the Executive 
Committee of The National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents for 
the past seven years. Frequent con- 
tributor to the insurance journals. In 
his spare time he lectures on _ biog- 
raphy, writes short stories, directs 
amateur theatricals and fills numerous 
speaking engagements. (The Romance 
of the Contract Bond, page 10.) 


J. M. Parker has spent twenty years 
in the Compensation and Liability 
Underwriting Department of The 
Travelers. A native of Hartford, he 
graduated from Trinity College and 
served in the World War prior to 
starting his insurance career. (Don’t 
Forget Product Liability, page 35.) 


Ear Jounson, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Moore and Johnson Company, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, served in 
France during the World War. At- 
tended University of North Carolina. 
President, North Carolina Association 
of Insurance Agents; member, Mem- 
bership Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. (Jf You're 
Going to Take a Trip —, page 45.) 


J. M. Harnes is President of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives; General Attorney of the Phoenix 
Assurance, 


Union Marine and Gen- 





eral Insurance (of England); United 
States Manager of the London Guar- 
antee and Accident; Chairman of the 
Board and President of the Phoenix 
Indemnity, New York. He is Chair- 
man of the Board, Columbia Insur- 
ance of New York; Imperial Assur- 
ance of New York; and United Fire- 
men’s Insurance of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Haines came from Wabash, Indiana, 
and entered insurance with the 
London Guarantee at Chicago in 
1907. (Casualty Companies Aiding De- 


Sense, page 1.) 


Bert G. WILLs entered insurance in 
the adjusting field. Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. 1912, Royal Indemnity, 
later Superintendent, southern Cali- 
fornia branch. Joined Fireman’s Fund, 
1917, as Superintendent Liability De- 
partment, later in charge of automo- 
bile business. 1937, Vice President 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire and Ma- 
rine, and Occidental Insurance. Mem- 
ber, Advisory Committee of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters; 
Executive Committee, Casualty Insur- 
ance Association of California. (‘‘Hold 
Harmless” Clauses, page 30.) 


DanieEL DER. M. Scarritt, Manager 
of the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers, 90 John Street, New York, is 
a Captain in the Air Corps Reserve 
and former Chief, Air Regulations 
Division, Department of Commerce in 
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Washington. He came from Washing- 
ton in 1928 to head the Aviation De- 
partment of the Transportation Com- 
panies and in 1929 reinsured with the 
Associated Aviation Underwriters all 
of Transportation’s aviation business. 
In 1930, he reinsured a substantial 
part of the Independence Companies’ 
Home Office Aviation business, which 
he had underwritten for them, and in 
1931 made his present connection as 
Manager of the Associated Group. 
(So You Want to Write Aviation Insur- 
ance!, page 49.) 


Lorren W. GaArLIcus is owner of an 
agency in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
founded 50 years ago by his father. 
University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School. Member, Executive Commit- 
tee, N.A.IL.A.; has served as President 
of the Missouri Association for two 
years; Chairman of their Executive 
Committee for four years. (‘For 
Services Rendered,” page 6.) 


Joun F. Bearpstey is Special Agent 
for the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company for western Michigan. 
A native of Chicago and a graduate of 
the University of Chicago; for one year 
in its Law School. Joined the Claim 
Department of the Hartford Western 
Department in 1935. Traveled cen- 
tral Illinois as Adjuster. Went to 
Michigan as Special Agent in 1937 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
his present location. (Why Not Be- 
come a ‘Doctor Agent”? page 44.) 


Haroitp F. Hammonp is Director of 
the Traffic Division of the National 
Conservation Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 


$e 


When you make a new acquaintance, mention casually that you’re in casualty. 


tives. University of Michigan, B.S., 
Harvard, M.S., Secretary of Institute 
of Traffic Engineers, of ASA Sectional 
Committees of Safety Glass Code Z26 
and Safety Code for Developing 
Standards for Motor Vehicle Inspec- 
tions D7. Director, Traffic Engineer- 
ing Course, Rutgers University, and 
active member of many other projects 
in traffic safety. (An Insurance Man Sees 
It Through, page 24.) 


LEONARD R. STEEL, born, reared 
and educated in Washington, D. C., 
served in the American Red Cross and 
the United States Marine Corps dur- 
ing the World War. In 1919, he en- 
tered the employ of J. H. Hamlen & 
Son, Inc., of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
manufacturers and exporters of coop- 
erage. He is now their general 
manager. (Several Checking Points for 
Agents, page 21.) 


C. R. Hewitt has been running a one- 
man agency in the little hamlet of 
Dorset, Minnesota, since 1920. Two 
facts are noteworthy in this connec- 
tion. The population of Dorset is 56; 
Mr. Hewitt’s premiums in 1940 
reached $17,000. His son is now study- 
ing insurance in Hartford, preparatory 
to joining this agency. ($77,000 Premi- 
ums in a Hamlet of 56, page 18.) 


Cuar.es F. Hoipen is General Man- 
ager of the Washington, D. C., service 
office of the North America Compa- 
nies. For several years was a local 
agent in Alexandria, Virginia. Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, Virginia 
Association for eight years, Vice Presi- 
dent for two. (Casualty Show Progress 


and Opportunity, page 17.) 














What Did You Learn? 





QUICK QUIZ 





True 


1. Asale of insurance is entirely 
completed when a policy is de- 
livered and the premiums col- 
lected. (Page 22.) 

2. A residence burglary and 
theft policy would be of interest 
only to a man who is about to 
close his house for an extended 
period. (Page 45.) 

3. Agents should rely largely 
upon the home offices to sell 
prospects on the value of their 
services. (Page 6.) 

4. Bronxville’s solution of its 
traffic and parking problems is 
a good example of results that 
can be achieved when an in- 
surance man, utilizing the help 
and resources of the National 
Conservation Bureau, gets solidly 
behind the project. (Page 24.) 

5. It is humanly impossible to 
write as much as $17,000 pre- 
miums in one year in a hamlet 
of 56 people. (Page 18.) 


6. Increased safety in the iron 
and steel industry has had little 
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For Our Busy Readers 


True 


effect on either production or 
efficiency. (Page 34.) 

7. ‘““Hold Harmless” clauses 
are not always harmless, but 
have far-reaching possibilities. 
(Page 30.) 

8. Re the metamorphosis of the 
genus contractor: so rapidly do 
profits rise and fall that the tad- 
pole of yesterday may be the 
frog of today, and tomorrow 
may a tadpole again become. 
(Page 13.) 

9. It is decidedly unwise, when 
buying a blanket or compre- 
hensive liability, for a manu- 
facturer to say, ‘Exclude prod- 
ucts.”” (Page 36.) 

10. It is important to national 
defense that continuity of pro- 
duction be not interrupted by 
avoidable fires or accidents. 
(Page 3.) 

11. When mention is made of 
a “market”’ for aviation insur- 
ance, what is meant is a group 
of underwriters for aviation 
risks. (Page 51.) 
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